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ty,May 14; Rogers Building, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
wlogy. Excursions: Saturday, May 9; Annual May Walk, to 
Holt's Hill, Andover; May 30, Mt. Wachusett. 


BosTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House; 
Hamilton A. Hill, “A Visit to Old Boston.”’ 


Tuesday, May 12; 


Place. 
Monday, 


BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL 
BostON CAMERA CLUB. 
June 8, 


CLUB. No. 6 Hamilton 
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Wednesday, May 20. 


American House; 


Boston SociETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
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Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. No. 419 Washington street; 
Tuesday, May 12. 
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Thursday, May 21. 
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‘emerset street; Wednesday, June 3. 
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4 Technology 


_ PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Build- 
wf; Sunday, May 10, 12:15 p. m.; Prof. Moses.True Brown, “The 
“tlotophy of the Delsarte System of Expression.” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Mar | Mass. Institute of Technology; Thursday, 
yu. 


Ministers’ Meetings Next Week. 


| tial journals in Massachusetts of both political parties 
| have criticised the claim recently made upon the State by 
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happy according to modern ideas, provided it was he 

alone who miade them so, and they in return regarded 

| him with a mediwval loyalty and superstitious reverence. 

But a certain persistent though bullying prince, who is 

little disposed to regard the Kaiser thus reverently, has 
| lately been chosen to the Reichstag: and it remains to be 

a lobbyist named Davis for $14,000 in return for alleged | ,eon whether Bismarck will be any more successful in 

services in securing the passage through Congress of the | thwarting young Wilhelw’s plans from his seat in that 

act to refund the direct tax of 1861, is a significant result | body than from his study in his castle. 

of the frequent discussion during the last two years of ts 


TO-DAY. 


The vigor and unanimity with which the more influen- 


| the lobby and its methods. 


A few years ago such a claim ‘ “ 
might have escaped general notice, now it is openly de- 
nounced. Public discussion and general knowledge of 
its methods and members are the most dangerous enemies 
the lobby has to meet. When once it is closely watched 
its power is proportionately crippled; when it is made, as 
last year, the subject of legislative enactment and legal 
penalties, a stigma, slight perhaps, but impossible to 
efface, is attached to it and to its members. Meanwhile 
its critics and opponents are fast growing in number and 
courage. For the suppression of the lobby it not a ques- 
tion of political expediency, but of the permanence of 
honest government itself. 


A very unusual incident is that of the abduction of a 
United States Marshal by the Chilian privateer Itala in 
the harbor of San Diego, California. Commonly, these 
South American revolutiong run their course without 
causing a ripple of disturbance in the Northern continent; 
and even in this case it was more by accident than by 
deliberate intention that the Chilian rebels so far defied 


the authority of the United States. The commander of 
the steamer, whon be set Marshal Gpeonecer ashoro after 


carrying him off down the coast for a little distance, 
apologized for his act by the statement that he had a 
cargo of contraband of war and really couldn’t afford to 
be seized. 





A strong and intelligent protest against the horrors 
of what.is known as the ‘‘sweating system” was made at 
the meeting over which Dr. Samuel Eliot presided at the 
Institute of Technology, Thursday evening. This meet- 
ing, which was called by the Associated Charities, pre- 
sented the danger and the immorality of the manufacture 
of clothing in tenement houses with great force and 
great pertinency. Iudeed, the hearings on this subject 
before the Legislature, which opened the eyes of the 
public to the evil, lacked much of the vividness of the 
accounts here given by persons having actual experience 
of the matter in their charitable work. For the sake of 
the health and the morals of the people, this shameful 
industry must be condemned by statute and by individ- 
ual effort. 





There has lately been given in Boston by a graduate 
of Vassar a course of lectures on domestic service, one 
of the first public and serious considerations ofa vital 
and ever present element in our family life. Still more 
important in practical results is the course in ‘‘domestic 
science” that has been given the past year at Wellesley. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Richards, Miss Palmer and 
Miss Talbot, a class of twenty seniors have been study- 
ing the scientific construction of the house, its heating, 
ventilation and drainage, the choice and preparation of 
food and similar topics. We still hear so much of the 
inaptitude of the college bred woman for the domestic side 
of life thatit is gratifying to see this stale slander once 
and forall refuted by the lead Wellesley especially is tak- 
ing in this matter of domestic training. Itis to be 
hoped that means will be found not only to continue this 
course and to establish new one sin the same direction, 
but also to open them to womennot actually in rsidence 
at the college. 
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CONGREGATION AL TRINITARIAN MINISTERS’ MEETING. Con- 
nal Building, Pilgrim Hall; Monday, 10 a. m. 


ngntcoraL MINISTERS’ MEETING. 5 Hamilton Place; Monday, 


ietBeATION AL UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ MEETING. Unitarian 
»%5 Beacon street; Monday, 11, a. m. 
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College tavrdryneror of Germany lacked something of 


| Louis XIV‘s ueavuiss of phrase when he said at Dussel- 
| dorf, ‘‘[ alone am master inthis country and no one else.” 
| Nor was his idea altogether that of the Grand Monarque 


|= **Détat, c’est moi.” The Kaiser is indeed determined to 


|wise and beneficent despot who has hitherto existed 
largely in books of moral and political science. 


| play the divinely appointed despot, but particularly that 


He 


The refusal of the inspector at Castle Garden, the 
other day, to permit the immigrants on a steamer of the 
Anchor Line to land until they had been examined on 
board the ship, was a salutary step that ought long since 
to have been taken. When once the immigrant is ashore, 
even if he gets no further than the Barge office, it is by 
no means easy to put him aboard the ship again, and es- 
pecially to have him kept there until the vessel sails. 
Officers and crew have often in this matter shown an 
almost deliberate laxity. Above all, we are rapidly 
learning the advantage of pushing whatever tests we 
choose to impose upon immigrants as far back as possi- 
ble. If, after barely two months of actual agitation, the 
tests are beginning to be applied on board the steamers, 
it ought not to take long to educate public opinion so far 
that it will demand their application at the proper place 
—on the other side of the Atlantic, through our consuls 
at the ports of embarkation and their agents in the inland 
towns. 

If Buffalo Bill had really taken the bad Indians off to 
Europe with his ‘*Wild West Show,” as he advertises in 
the London papere, there might be some compensation in 
that fact. But it seems that the disturbing element has 
been left behind, and that the actual instigators of the 
recent troubles, Red Cloud and his associates, remain to 
plot and stir up trouble, while a comparatively inoffensive 
lot is deported by Buffalo Bill. The government is mak- 
ing a great mistake in this matter. 

The declaration of the Central Labor Union, that it 
will hold a meeting in Franklin Park on the Fourth of 
July in defiance of the authorities, is a very tuvlish de- 
monstration. Of course, the Labor Union will not hold a 
meeting there without lawful permission, and the Park 
Commissioners are quite right in closing the Park against 
mass assemblies, whether of laboring men or bank presi- 
dents. But a very sensible order is that which has been 
introduced in the Common Council, looking to the setting 
apart of land for a ‘‘forum,” or place for out-door mcet- 
ings. This comes of a suggestion by the Mayor, and it 
is a very good idea indeed. 





In many magazines and reviews of the ast few 
months unusual space has been given to discussion of 
means and methods of charitable work. The views pre- 
sented have indeed been various, but nevertheless men 
writing from such widely different standpoints as do 
Professor Ely, Dr. Ramsford, Cardinal Gibpons and 
Bishop Potter have been as one in urging the necessity 
not merely of gifts of money but of personal service, how- 
ever small, in aid of the poor and the oppressed. 
Committees and associations to which we trust so much 
of the work, are, however efficient, muchine-like bodies 
at best. Our poor and our rich too need quite as much 
the humanizing force of personal contact to rouse the one 
class from its degradation and the other from its apathy. 





The expulsion of the Jews from Moscow, it is stated, 
has been suspended ; not, however, from any change in 
the policy of the Russian government, but because of dis- 
turbances created by the process and supposed to be en- 
couraged by Germany. ‘The harshness of the treatment 
of this race by the Russian government has called forth 
such indignant remonstrance from civilized Europe and 
America that a defence has been found necessary. This 
is based upon the statement, semi-officially made, that 
the Jews in Russia are a pestilent class, injurious; to public 
welfare. As set forth it is a case almost parallel to that 
of the proposed expulsion of Chinese from the United 
States or the sending back of undesirable immigrants. 
But this cannot be offered in excuse for the cruelty of the 





would gladly see every one of his subjects prosperous and 


methods employed. 
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JHARLES PRATT AND HIS INSTITUTE. 

Mr. Charles Pratt, who died at Brooklyn on Monday, 
had founded the largest school for education in the Arts 
of Industry which existed in this country. Ido not, in 
deed, remember any school of the kind in the world 
which had assembled so many pupils. 

He had shown, in his life-time, what a man of large 
means can do with his money. He had saved executors 
and trustees the annoyance of creating a plan in which 
they had no personal enthusiasm. 
had given an excellent object lesson for the study of those | 
who understand that the great need of America at this 
moment is better education of hand and brain together 
than is given in the common schools. These schools, as 
it must be confessed, are still hemmed in by the medisval 
notions that there is something magical in the art of 
reading, and that all knowledge which is of worth is to 
_be acquired by machinery of letters. 

The Pratt Institute engages nearly one hundred | 
teachers jn the several departments opened to its pupils. It | 
is opened through the day and in the evening also, so that | 
people who are at work through the day may give the 
evening hours to improvement, either in their own occu- 
pation, or in some other form of industry for which they | 
are better fitted or in which they think there is more de- 
mand for their work. Beside the class-rooms in which 
such training is given, there is a large and well furnished 
library, and a reading room which provides such journals 
of the day as enable the student to keep in line with the 
invention and discovery of his time. 

All the invention of machinery, with its marvellous 
results, makes only the more important the careful and | 
scientific training of the men and women who are to 
work with the assistance of machinery. The heads of | 
different industries are finding this out, and we, hear of | 
establishments where young men are studying the arts of 
textile manufacture, just as we heard a few years ago | 
of new mining-schools, and as the scientific schools 
of different colleges found themselves, rather to their | 
surprise, obliged to introduce workshops, in which their 
pupils might learn how to plate iron, or how to drill a 
hole, or fix a rivet. 

We have tamed these giants which we call steam- 
engines, or we have created them, and we have set them | 
to do our work. But they do not mean to do that work 
unless there be intelligence in the master. They will 
turn and rend him, or they will drown him out by the 
water which they draw, exactly as the old fairy-stories 
and fables taught us of other giants long ago. It has been 
the great dignity and saccess of such men as Mr. Pratt and 
his friend Mr. Auchmuaty that they have shown us practi- 
cal ways in which this practical education of the work- 
man to his business can be carried forward. 

In the American theory, of course, all such work 
should be conducted under the direction of the public 
schools. But always, in such an enterprise, some one 
must point the way. There must be the far-sighted man 
willing to go first, to show what is possible—if necessary 
to make the mistakes which show what is impossible. 
Such a leader was Mr. Pratt. He was willing, as [ have 
said, to do this thing himself; he did not care to leave it 
to trustees to doit for him after he was dead. He had 
the great advantage of being himself a man of affairs, 
trained to and by successful business, and he brought his 
own practical good sense to the working out of the problem 
he hadin hand. Therefore it is that every city, county 
or state, which wishes to establish an industrial school, 
has in the Pratt Institute an object lesson which will fur- 
nish a thousand practical suggestions such as approve 
themselves to intelligent men more than an ocean of 
theories. 

The instruction given us from Europe in this direct- 
tion is well enough as far as it goes, but it does not meet 
the real necessities of American life. Ido not remember 
a single school in Europe which is set on foot for the real 
workingman—by which I mean the man who is going to 
take eight or ten hours of time in every day, and by his 
own muscular effort coin it into the wages by which his 
wife and children are to be fed. 

The European schools are, without exception, so far 


At the same time he | 





| and take their own steps of promotion forward. 
success of Mr. 
Mr. Pratt’s in Brooklyn shows that the demand for such 
education, to be given in large institutions, for the work- 
men and for the work-women, or for the boy> and girls 
who wish to be workmen and 
futile. 


the gentlemen whom we have named. 
brought forward here twenty years ago by Mr. Ruggles, 
the ingenious and philanthropic inventor of so many of 
the new prin‘ing-presses. 
| ing in the wilderness, and the average Common Council- 
|}man and the average Alderman listened to him as their 
| fathers night have listened to Abby Folsom’s prophecies 


+high class were given, 
ority, 


as those in 


| world. 


The 
Auchmuty’s plans in New York and of 


work-women, was not 


Nothing can be more practical than the enterprises of 


Such plans were 


His was the voice of one cry- 


| about the abolition of slavery. 


The time has come, however—it is already past—when 


| the people of Boston owe it to themselves to establish in- 
| stitutions for the training of workmen, in the work of 
| which we can see carried out such plans as 

national reputation to the schools of New York and 
| Brooklyn. 


have given a 


EpWaARD E. HaLe. 


DRAMATIC PROGRESS AND MUSICAL ART. 
If any one has taken pains during the past winter to 
contrast the audiences that have attended the Symphony 
concerts and the best class of recitals with those as- 
sembled at the theatres, when performances of an equally 
noticed the 
often in numbers and almost always in quality, of 
the first to the second. Making every allowance for 
the influence of fashion upon the Symphony rehearsals 
and for the faint prejudice that still lingers 
theatres in general, it still holds true that in rare instances 
only were the audiences in our theatres as representative 
Music Hall of the intelligence and the ar- 
tistic sense of the community. 
tendance, there has apparently been greater and more 
thoughtful interest in the best musical, than in the best | 
dramatic performances of the winter. In short, music 
here in Boston is tending to win intelligent people away 
from the drama, Nor is this tendency merely local. The 
New York Dramatic Mirror, in a recent touches 


he must have superi- 


issue, 


| upon it as follows: 


Thes (intelligent) people have transferred their allegiance to 


music because they appreciate and can get the best music, played 
by the Gnest musiciane tm the wurld. Tt te not often that the 
theatre gives them the beat plays, acted by the finest actors in the 
And so itis that the playhouse is given over to those 
that demand from it only the lightest of unintellectual pleasare. 
The Mirror puts the case too strongly. It makes an ex- 
aggerated statement without seeking far to explain it. 
It would have come nearer the truth, had it stopped to 
contrast broadly the condition and tendencies 
music and our drama. 

We do, indeed. in New York and Boston, 
best music”—or rather the best German music; 
it is very seldom ‘‘played by the finest artists in the world.” 
But we have this music, and have it adequately per- | 
formed, in part because an intelligent public demands it | 
and contributes to its support, but also because there 
stands behind it a man or body of men willing to make | 
good the financial shortcomings of this public. If past! 
experience means anything, the Metropolitan Opera 
would not enjoy its present honorable rank, did not its 
wealthy incorporators stand ready to repair deficiences in 
its receipts. Weknowin Boston how much our Sym- 
phony Orchestra owes to the generosity of Mr. Higginson 
These, the two most representative musical organizations 
in America, have, to all intents and purposes, financial 
backing similar to that of the subsidized opera-houses of 
Europe. Thus only in comparatively small measure, need 
they guide their policy by the probable amount of their 
receipts. In the drama, however, all this is different. 
Subsidized theatres are thoroughly alien to our ideas; 
there are neither rich corporations nor generous individu- 
als behind even the best dramatic endcavors. Earnest as 
some of our managers and actors are, devoted as they 
are to their art, they cannot, either in the choice or the 
presentation of their plays, disregard, as the Metropolitan 
Opera orthe Symphony Orchestra can, the probable 
financial returns of their venture. The box-office 
not, as it does sometimes, rule unquestioned in the drama, 


of our 


‘‘get the 


in music. 





others how to work. 
those others will have acquired somewhere else the art of 
the carpenter, of the plumber, of the moulder, of the 
mason, or of the machinist. Indeed, there still exist in 
Europe, to a greater extent than with us, the old tradi- 
tions and methods of apprenticeship, by which a boy 
works through many years of pupilage and comes out 
more or less near the position of a journeyman. 

The necessities of America go much farther. We do, 
not propose to be dependent here upon importation of 


found in much less degree in the drama. 


constant travel. 
| their best work is done at home, 
the training that makes such work possible. 
| drama, on the other hand, the only elemeut of permanency 


skilled workmen from abroad. We propose here to | is the three stock companies in New York and the one in 


against 


though 


-| never have; 


need 
but it must at present be considered there far more than 


Again, comparative certainty of adequate financial re- 
as I know, schools for the training of men who are to tell | turns gives & permanency to musical development to be 


But it is taken for granted that | An opera or an 


orchestra thus supported has naturally a permanent home. 
Its performers are engaged for a long season, often for 
many such, and thus they have every advantage of re- 
hearsal, cf association, of local encouragement, of a well 
equipped house, of freedom from the wear and tear of 
Occasional journeys they do make, but 
and there they receive 
In the 


Boston, which have so far withstood the 4, ood of tra 
ling combinations. They, indeed, have many of the tr 
tages of the permanent opera or orchestra, = 
neutralized by an important factor in the stabjiity op, 
companies themselves—the long “runs” of seat 
plays. Nothing seems more weakening to the art 
morale of a stock company than the repetitio 
dred or even two hundred savformances 
play—perhaps an indifferent one—to the 
same city. Only less weakening is the 
duction of plays demanding but one 
written to fita given company. An opera 
opera bow ffe, does not run through a season 
is not written for a particular orchestra. 

So much for the differing conditions in mus 
drama of the performers themselves. Stil! 
tant are the different attitudes in which th: 
proaches their performances. Our musical stg 
have come tous from Europe, largely fron 
We have depended on European composers 
cans trained by them, for the works 
formed; the performers have 
European training; our conductors have bx 
not merely to a European, but to a Germa: 
excellence. From the days of the Harvard \ 
sociation and of the beginning of Theodore Th 
work down to yesterday’s concert by Mr. Nikisch 
Seidl, our musical performances have bee: 
long course of education ably directed 
The already 
gained a strong hold upon most intelligent 
demand good work whether of composer 
and, if they receive it, they loyally 
the opera-house or the concert hall that the) 
receive pleasure, but an_ intellectual 
pleasure. 

But if, until very 
standard in the drama, 
the box-office. 
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we hs 
been 


| standards of England and of Franc: We hav 
Moreover, aside from at- | 


ed the earnest musician; but 
to respect the earnest actor. We have aided 
poser by intelligent and helpful criticis f his 
are just beginning to try the 
| standard than the market value 
still go to the 
forget our weariness, 
or two a week, what do we care whether the 
}intellectual even in the smallest degree, 
piece approaches even an ordinary drametic ard 
standard, Wuewler the actiug 
| workmanlike, not to say artistic? 
our cares, we have laughed, and we are 
| haps we have not had the best, but 
served our purpose. Does one out of ten of 
who habitually attend the theatre and are 


Ww are st eg 


playwright al 


if we beguile pleasantly an 
Ww 


las vVeeu 


We 


competent 
have I 


rgottes 
4s 


d. Pet 


Satist 
what 


is 


}bad, of watching anew play as he would 
| new picture or hear a new symphony? 

It is no wonder, then, that music, with its 
of enduwmentand permanency. with its 
standard, should seem to be growing 
| intelligent men, while the drama, lacking 
| less degree all these, shouid be growing 

this is a passing phase of the two arts 
than a permanent condition. Just now music 
stripped the drama in artistic achievement, but tae 
is not hopelessly behind in progress toward 
milieu where the two arts flourish side 
strengthening the other. Subsidized theatres 
corporate support or individual g 
almost as unlikely. But there are 
permanency in our dramatic ventures. A few 
the stock companies were steadily losing ground 
| they are slowly gaining it: while, sincein most 
best individual actors must travel, their public 
ing that they should carry with them a_ reasonably 
company. Better still, these very actors are r 
themselves to a few cities and long engage 
attendant vice of long ‘‘runs” 
|overcome this very winter by one 
stock companies. Another has forsaken with « 
al success plays written expressly for it. 
Best of all, the day of intelligent and h¢ 
is dawning. In the newspapers the ‘‘puff” 
to the careful dramatic article aiming to award! 
blame alike, justly to actor and playw! 
magazines and books trained and disceruing 
writing aboutthe theatre. In like manner 
growing adaptations from the French and Ger 
we are turning ever so little our backs 
melodrama. We are beginning to expect at 
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standards, with the inevitable result that 
often trained menin England and America ar 
ning to write our plays for us. 

But—we still go tothe theatre much too 
pure amusement. So we used to go to ¢ 
amused—and we have been educated to a better 
our concert-going, and by a process closely saslog°™ 

| mauy ways to that now beginning in thedrams. 5* 
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: me of education must in its very nature be long and 
. 2 » discouraging. But we shall not hasten it by sit- 
Oe down and lamenting enviously with the Dramatic 
- ote Manager, actor, playwright and critic must 
- on toil steadily on to bring the drama in America up 
ny a high level of our music. Honest work is ikely in 
be dee to accomplish this, it will certainly do so with 
“d cae and courage to aid. 
the , H. T. PARKER. 
pr ree yy” 
TARRY-AT-HOME TRAVEL. 
54 Pi - 
rt No. 9. 
RS? VIEWS OF CALIFORNIA. 
z San Francisco, Cal., April 4, 1891. 
we When the Rev. Dr. Primrose came to Boston on his 
lards sexy ome to England, he announced that he should then 
nant re on his first views of America. A very wise friend 
t aid Jhim, “Don’t do it. In the first place you have no 
1 per views the secona place, they are all wrong.” 
, This was excellent advice for a traveller, and it has 
ced itself upon me every time when I have thought of 
ard of - r readers my ‘‘views of California.” People 
al As ~ are very well bred, so that no interviewer has asked 
nas’s » what [thought of the state. When I was here a 
or Mr eek [knew a great deal about it; when I had been here 


th [knew a quarter part as much as I did at first, 

here two months I am more 

ed than I was at the beginning. 

t place, I wish the great company of readers 
NWEALTH would understand that Southern 

{ Northern California are wholly different 

The journey across the desert, when 


at 
yisow that I have been 


rhia at 


ther. 


m each ¢ 





oe leaves Santa Barbara to come up to San Francisco, 
wires very nearly twenty-four hours, and the change 
y sas great as if one should leave Charleston, South Caro- 


ing, with roses in bloom on the first of April, and come 
itupon Boston 

Ido not mean the change of climate is as great, for 
does not know what the word ‘*winter” 
Certainly I have seen no 
The weather has been that of fine days 
with usin the latter part of May or the beginning of 








San Francisco 
means, as far as lcan find out. 


winter here 


it—we jue, and the climate this year is, in point of date, just 
If we tmieven weeks in advance of us so far as the bloom- 
vening igofthesame flowers would indicate. But you can 
Sure be madly see that in a country where roses are in bloom all 
her the the time this does not mean much. I only mean that you 
i terry feidandelions in San Francisco about seven weeks 


die than [ shail pick one in Koxbury. 

Bat to go back. Ido mean that the social arrange- 
ments, housekeeping, daily life and so on, differ as much 
between Northern California and what I saw of Southern 
(allforsia as they would in a change from the south to the 
worth on the eastern coast. As poor Lord Salisbury said, 
‘would be better for people to use larger maps.” You 
wiland the other readers of THE COMMONWEALTH do 
menough remember that California includes more square 


» people 
rested ip 
cting the 
OK als 
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TON 


with grass because no foot of horse can holdthere. I 
assure you that you are constantly reminded in sucha 
condition of the Arabian Nights and their apparatus. 
You have the feeling that you are flying about, a good 
deal as people do in a fairy tale. 

Now, without this cable system, as far as I can see, a 
quarter part of this city would not exist. I cannot un- 
derstand how people could live in houses to which no ex- 
pressman could come with their luggage, and no cabman 
could take them to the train. Here they do exist. and 
exist very happily, with air, water, drainage and every- 
thing that goes to the making up of life ina city, and 
with ease of transfer and rapidity of transit which 
would drive dear Mr. Whitney wild with envy. 

I have taken the impression, which may be wrong, 
that there are marks of distinct prosperity here which 
one hardly ever sees in any other American city that I re- 
member. I have fancied, rightly or not, that the average 
man takes a little more care of his dress than he does in 
New York orin Boston. One wWhole day when I was 
walking about alone in the business parts of the town, I 
watched, with some care, to see if I met anyone in rags or 
shoes out of order, and for four or five hours I saw no such 
person. You know I could not have said this in New 
York or London. When I asked questions about this, 
my friends here have rather doubted whether’ the 
observation were true. On the other hand, I was yes- 
terday at the almshouse where are eight hundred 
people. Still, these people were mostly aged people. I 
could not but observe that they have not here the con- 
venient method which we have, of sending such people to 
the ports where they landed. We send the pauper to 
New York, if he landed in New York. But they seem to} 
know no such custom here, and I suppose the expense 
would hardly be justified. Iought to say, in passing, 
that the almshouse is a magnificent institution, admirably 
conducted, and might be made a study by the authorities 
of any similar institution. 

The people here have a very great advantage which 
they do not appreciate in having these ranges of moun- 
tains between them and us, which shuts off the lowest 
grade of tramp or other imbecile. My own impression is 
that we get the worst of such people in New York and 
Boston, and that they do better thar we in Chicago, 
better yet in Denver, and that San Francisco fares best 
of all. 

The Chinese quarter is, | am assured, a direct repro- 
duction of what you may see in Hong Kong or any one of 
the other uf the Chinese cities, with the single exception 


that the architecture is American and not on Chinese lines 
ana pawerns. The number of the Chinese is steaduy 


diminishing under the operation of the Scott Act. The 
number of men who are smuggled in in violation of the 
Act is not large. I spent an hour one evening, amused 
more than I can tell yeu, and for that matter instructed 
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I cannot see that there seems to be any such system of 
vacation as we have. My friend, the excellent Bishop of 
Roxbury, says that it is difficult to maintain much church 
life in a parish from which all the people go to Europe 
every summer and to Florida every winter. No such 
remark as that, I think, could be made here. A man 
speaks of going to Boston as you or [ might speak of 
going to Washington, but he goes at one season of the 
year apparently just as well as another. I don’t under- 
stand that San Francisco ‘‘shuts up” at any period of the 
year exactly as we shut up shop in Boston in July and 
August. Certainly no ove abandons it in winter as sensi- 
ble people abandon Boston if they can get any chance to 
do so. I can best illustrate what I mean, perhaps, by 
saying that young men who are clerks in large estalish- 
ments are now beginning to take their vacations and will 
be permitted to take these vacations, as the convenience 
of the establishments will dictate, from this time on until 
September. The necessity of taking a vacation in July 
or August only is here unknown. People do go away 
from here in July and August if they can, but it is not 
because it is hot, but on account of the trade winds 
which are cold and disagreeable and blow every day. But 
I repeat the statement which I made before, that there is 
nothing we should call winter and nothing we should call 
summer. 

I send these erratic and contradictory observations 
rather by way of showing why I do not present to our 
readers my views of California. When I have any, they 
shall know what they are. Epwarkp E. HALe 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


We have no publication in Boston that answers to Mrs. 
Besant’s ‘‘Lucifer.” Let somebody start one right away, 
and fill a new-felt want. 


In this season of vernal inspiration, bear in mind that 
it is one thing to ‘“‘prepare a poem,” and quite another to 
prepare an editor to accept It. 


No one can deny that life willtake ona livelier effer- 
vescence now that the ‘‘Pops” again make good their 
name in Music Hall. 

Many people are now filling pillows with scraps of fine 
cut newspapers—an economical fliling; yet uneasy should 
lie the head that rests on murders, or even lies on lies. 

UAD UNIS UDlversal sprivg languor be an effect of 
theosophical belief? What is to inspire a man to labor 
who has received the spiritual illamination to believe that 
‘*He who sees inaction in action and action in inaction is 





as well, in the Chinese theatre. Of this I must not un-| 
dertake to give an account now. 

‘‘Happy if they knew their own happiness” is an old | 
saw. I am rather disposed to think that this people do | 
know their own happiness and their own prosperity. 
There is a cheerful look about the place, and there isa 
cheerful look about the people. 
that one would suppose that old habits of conversation 
would give way; but I think we all say ‘‘it isa fine day 
to-day,” exactly as we should when, by accident, it is fine 
in Boston. I think that is because the traditions of cen- 
turies have not died out of them. [I have been in San 
Francisco now for a fortnight, and there has not been a 
day, I think, which we should not have called a fine day 
in Boston. They do not remember very well about their 
own weather, so that [I don’t get much account from 
other people of what it is in other years. Perhaps I have 
brought my own luck with me, as I generally do. I need 
hardly say that they have a passion for the open air, 
which is, I rather think, gaining upon them. The Sunday 
steamers and trains are full of people going out into the 
country to spend the day. I hear complaint, as every- 
where else, that Sunday is not respected, but the aspect 
of the streets shows nothing of this; although I did 
notice by a play-bill that there was a theatrical perform- 
ance going on on Sunday afternoon. 


I should have said from my own observation that the 
population was singularly American, as I wrote you with 
regard to that of San Diego; but Iam told that this is 
my mistake, and that there is no city in the country 
which has so large a variety of Europeans and Asiatics 
as has this. The contingent from Ireland, however, is 
very small as compared with ours, and as you know, of 





vantages ties than Italy does, that it includes as great a variation 
artistic aclimate as Italy does, and is quite as capable of sus- 
yer with taining twenty millions of people for its population as is 
reater of te kingdom of Italy. If I can make the readers remem- 
er. Ba *wralso that the Sierras and Rockies and other such ob- 
rather sructions part this California from the East by six solid 
has out “ays, they will see that, while a very loyal state, it makes 
ae drama tvery independent community; and they will not much 
the juste Wonder if this state takes its own subjects of conversa- 
ie, each ¥on, and its own things to do—which in my humble judg- 
we shal ment itis doing curiously well—and has, in short, the 
gifts sre surest which a foreign country has, if, as I said once 
sreasing wefore, you can only imagine that foreign cvuntry in- 
ears a ‘s0ited by your own brothers and sisters, speaking your 
1; now ow language, thinking your own thoughts, but living 
cases the ‘ey Mach in their own way. 
s insist Thad said in a public address here that California 
ably Zoo “emed to me the most American of the American states. 
stricting The next morning I received a letter from my son in Paris 
nts. ™ “io said that “the fellows say that San Francisco is | 
vessfu / wore like a European city than any other American city.” | 
tew York ‘ts will show how hard it is to make much ofa theory 
xcepti Mout the novelty of the place. I am disposed to think 
“atboth statements are true. There is something in the 
riticis® Sterual life of San Francisco which reminds one of the 
iving = “ternal lifeof European cities. On the other hand, 
praise aa “ere is in conversation, in social order and in legislation, 
ght. 42 *cistinet tinge of Americanism of which the people do 
_ it seem to be themselves aware. Bat it comes from the 
are a ae hat fur forty years they have had their own canoes 
ruses, 6° “paddle, theirown institutions to form and theirown 


Rethods towards succcss. 
’ Take, for instance, this business of the cable cars, of 
hich 
“cil wrote you somewhat at length. 


Rut us : - 
“used to them. I am never tired of the adventure, if 
* RSy 80 call it 
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course, the contingent of Chinese is the largest of any 
| American city. 

In all audiences which I have addressed, I have been 
| struck by the comparative youth of my hearers. I re- 


I have not yet member making the same observation in Milwaukee thirty | 


| years ago. Of course the reason is the same in both 


| settlers to grow old. You meet people from all the 


call the southern states. I bave no idea that they work 
| as hard as we do, but I am somewhat disposed to think 

that the fact that they have no, winter and for that mat- 
| ter no summer, makes them work all the time. 





Every day is fine, so} 


wise among men?” 


A cry arises concerning the scarcity of farm hands, 
snd here are all our Common benches packed with tramps 
and loafers! There may be men who chose to live by the 
sweat of their brow, but not these gentry of ours, please 
heaven. 


May is a merry, merry month, but who could ask a 
better season, meteorologically viewed, shan was the dear, 
departed April?—unless her good behavior was a part of 
her caprice, for there were those who prophesied a month 
of pouring rain. From whatever cause, April completely 
belied her reputation in the matter of ‘‘April showers.” 





We are promised an extraordinarily warm summer, 
yet as our scientists are concerning themselves with the 
storage of cold, no troable need be apprehended. Nature 
appears to be in the storage scheme; for when the wind 
blows strongly from the Atlantic we get more than 4 sus- 
picion of the glacier atmosphere. 


On some of these dusty days an@ nights we fairly 
need a muzzle to breath through in our street cars. The 
taste of the air is very peculiar after dark, when you 
can’t see which you are breathing—diphtheria, typhoid or 
grippe germs. Open cars do have some advantages, as 
we realize after choking in a dust box. 





Since the recent upheaval in General Butler’s affairs, 
he should have taken occasion to add a racy chapter or 
| two to ‘‘Butler’s Book,” which will shortly be given to 
| the public. Now that almost all-of our great Generals 
| are gone it seems peculiarly unfortunate that the late un- 
| pleasantness should have occurred to cloud the skies of 
| one of the few survivors. Intime of peace it seems we 
| must prepare to fight, if need be. 


| 
| 





By the by, does ‘‘Darkest England” begin to see her 


“way out? We are hearing comparatively little of the 


It is impossible for me to make you un-| places—there has not been time for the main body of the) General Booth amelioration scheme just now. The work- 


| ing fund of this redoubtable leader was handsomely rein- 


\obogean for three or four long street blocks and to see northern states, and occasionally a person from what we_| forced by the recent legacy of seventy thousand pounds 


bequeathed tohim by aGlasgow woman. With character- 
istic promptitude General Booth at once determined upon 
the best disposal of the sum. It is to be used for the 
erection in London of a whole block of buildings in 
































































































_of the new art, must in justice first be judged according 








which the entire work of the Salvation Army can be 
carried on. This is propably a wise disposal of the fund, 
but it is safe to say that it is not precisely the investment 
that would appeal to the average man who found himself 
in untrammeled possession of a little windfall of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Would-be landlords look apprehensively at ‘‘To Let” | 
placards that have survived tbe grand May Day ‘‘turn 
and turn about.” The economical custom of giving up « 
city flat about this time and summering out of town is 
decidedly on the increase. Household goods, it is said, 
emerge from the storehouse in better condition than from 
deserted tenements; and altogether some ‘‘To Let” signs 
bid fair to see the summer out. 


The wholesale expulsion of Jews from Kieff and Mos- 
cow seems at this distance to be barbarous business. It 
would be interesting to know what the ‘‘No-Jews-allowed” 
sort of people would do with themselves were they to be 
called from the east and west to ‘‘sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob.” Caste distinctions shrivel up sur- 
prisingly when they fall in range of a sidelight from 
eternity. 


This is a free country, to be sure, but it seems to be 
just a little freer to the hand-organ man who chooses our 
tunes for us and decides how long we must hear them, 
than it does to his tortured victims. But wehave given 
these tawny minstrels the right of way, and there is 
nothing for it now but to abide by the consequences. We 
should be gratefal, though, if we could limit the number 
of fine-ground serenades that we have to live through 
ina day. 


The love feast celebrated during the last week in 
April by the religious sect known as the Dunkard Breth- 
ren embraces some peculiar features. After celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper,” composed of soup, bread and meats, 
pies and coffee, each brother solemnly kisses the brother 
next to him, and the sisters at their separate table per- 
form the same sweet ordinance among themselves. The 
programme is completed by the feet-washing ceremony. 
The brethren wash each other's feet, and dry them with 
a towel. The sisters on the other side of the aisle per- 
form the same ceremony. ‘The secular cannot help won- 
dering if the members of this sect have the privilege of 
black-balling undesirabl« applicants for membership. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


A MODERN DRAMATIC INSTANCE. 


No name, perhaps, has been so often on men’s lips, 
this week, as the name of Margaret Fleming. The play 
that bears her name has been offered tov us, in good 
faith, in a series of eight performances, a3 an example 
of American Ibsenim, and the drama of the future. As 
such, it is well worth thinking and talking about. 


The old-fashioned criticism questioned a new dram- 
atic production as to the quality of its art, its standard 
of taste, its power to interest the spectator, its truth to 
life, and its final ethical impression. The new criticism, 
pow struggling to establish itself, relegates to the limbo 
of the unimportant queries as to art, taste, and power to 
interest, and concerns itself only with truth to life and 
ethical impression. ‘Margaret Fleming,” being a growth 


to the new criticism. Let us see how far it will abide 
question as to its truth to life and as to its ethical 
impression. 

°,* 

In the first place, whatis the story of Margaret 
Fleming?” Briefly this: Philip Fleming is a young 
business man; social status indeterminate, the facts 
which set it forth being so contradictory. He has been 
married for two years to an affectionate wife whom he 
loves and respects. He has a girl baby, a year old. 
Shortly after his baby’s birth, he forms a liaison with one 
of the girls in his mill, an illiterate German emigrant, 
whom for several months he supports in some luxury, as 
his mistress. On his baby’s first birthday, his family 
physician, called by chance to attend the case, informs 
him that the girl he {has betrayed has given birth toa 
child, after an unusually severe labor, and demands that 
Fleming make a personal visit to her. 

. * 
— 

It chances tnat the elder sister of the betrayed and 
dying girl, a woman of passionate and revengefui 
nature, lives with Fleming’s wife, as her nursery-maid. 
Ignorant of the fact that Fleming 
seducer, she tells Mrs. Fleming her sister’s sad 


instinct of maternity. 


is her sister’s 
story 
and asks her to go with her to see the unhappy girl. In 
the cottage where the girl lies—she having died before 
they reach her—Mrs. Fleming learns the truth, is seized, 
in the paroxysm of grief and horror thus brought upon 
her, with total blindness, an hereditary evil which has 
long threatened her, and is there discovered by her hus- 
band, in the act of suckling his illegitimate child, whose 
wailing cries have awakened within her an automatic 


Fleming rushes away—makes no immediate inquiry 
into the fate or whereabouts of his wife and child, takes 
to drink, has brain fever, and finally, at the end of five 
years, is shown to us a man free from vicious habits, at 
work again, shattered in health and fortune and haunted 
by the bitterest repentance and remorse. 
°,° 
Mrs. Fleming has left the cottage, quite insane; 
apparently unwatched and unguarded, forgetful of her 
child and all else, she finds her way to New York, is 
placed inan asylum, after a time recovers her season, 
and is shownus, at the end of five years, a district 
visitor at the North End, where after some complications 
she meets her husband and finds their child, who, wholly 
unclaimed, has been stolen by the revengeful nurse, to 
be brought up toa life of shame in retaliation for the 
wrong done her sister. Fleming, broken, repentant, 
humiliated, begs for pardon. His wife meets his plea 
with a rebuke, a taunt, and a sermon; announces that the 
‘‘wife-heart” has die@ out of her, and she is wife of his 
no longer; takes possession of their child as her right, 
and having given him permission to call upon them as a| 
friend, parts with him with a brief hand-shake, as the 
curtain falls. 
o,° 
Such—eliminating, of course, its minor and collateral 
incidents—is ‘‘Margaret Fleming.” Now, how true is this 
example of the new school of art, to life? 
“4° 
We must take the phrase, ‘true to life,” strictly in 
the sense given it by the realists, of ‘‘average,” ‘‘prob- 
able” and “every-day.” We cannot for an instant allow 
them the plea that every incident of ‘‘Margaret Fleming” 
might happen, or has happened, in actual life. Because 
that is just the plea which the realists flercely denounce 
and ridicule when it is made by followers of the old art- 
The old art claims that, so that a thing could happen or 
has happened, and affords good dramatic material, it can 
legitimately be used in the making of aplay. And we 
all know that to concede this is to give the new art no 
reason whatever for being, and to settle controversy 
between them once for all; since the choice of incidents 
to be worked up would be henceforth the only difference 
between the old art and the new, the former would be 
granted as much right to choose a murder, forits dram- 
atic starting-poirt, as the latter to choose a spelling-bee, 
since both may happen and have happened, in actual life. 
It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that, when the 
realists make use only of what may happen, they lose all 
reason for being. as a distinctive sehon! for art. 
.*. 
The realists’ loud, reiterated cry is that the real is 
synonymous with the usual, the average, the every-day. 
‘*You have no right to use even the actual, if it be not 
also the probable /’ is the audacious canon laid down to 
artists, by one of the disciples of realism who is ‘loudest 
in his praise of ‘‘Margaret Fleming.” 
oS 
Now how far does Margaret Fleming show us the 
‘‘average,” the ‘‘usual,” the ‘‘probabie?” Rather less, as 
it seems to me, than the average melodrama of the old 
art at its worst. 
*,° 
Are the realists prepared to present as an ‘‘average” 
case, that of a young man, recently and happily married 
and newly a father, forming a liaison deliberately, and 
maintaining it without a scruple of conscience or a sus- 
picion on the part of his wife? Is it ‘‘usual” for a man, 
discovered in his sin, to let his wife and child drift 
whither they will, without effort or responsibility on his 
part, while all such modern agencies as the telegraph and 
detective systems are ready to his hand?. 
°° 
Is it an every-day occurence for a family to be so _iso- 
lated from all connections with friends and kin—especial- 
ly with an anxious and affectionate family doctor in the 
case !—that a child could be taken away from its tempo- 
rarily abandoned home, with no questions asked and no 
trace left? 


> * 
. 


Finally, is it a probable thing, that grapes be gathered 
of thorns and figs of thistles—that a sensual, conscience- 
less man, be made over into a gentle and sensitive one, 
meekly acquiescent in fantastically finical ethics as 
preached to him by his wife; or that a simple-hearted, 
loving woman, seeing her erring husband deserted of 
friends, health and fortune, should add to his bitterest 
hour the bitterness of her pharisaical scorn and the loneli- 
ness of her desertion? 
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This brings us from the possibilities of the play to 





its ethics. It is odd ethical teaching which leaves the | 
spectator full of compassionate sympathy for the adulter- | his fifty years, (he was born in 1841 at Minster, Ohio 
ous husband and distinct dislike for the wronged wife, | and he does not let himself be surpassed even bY srdeat 
as is undeniably the case here. It is odd ethical teach- | youth, neither in amount of work, uor in smoust of 
ing that the solemn acceptances, ‘‘for better or for worse,” | artistic progress. For, seeing the pictures of Monet 
of the marriage-hour refer only to possible social or| Sisley, and Pissaro, and admiring in their canvass the 
pecuniary lapses and losses. It is odd ethical teaching | warm and harmonious solar rays, the gradations = 


| 


that with wifely emotion perishes wif. 
ugly fact underlying Margaret's stilted 
right to leave her husband when her ‘wife's 5, 


phrase, with a distinctly doubtfal 
| Margaret Fleming, judged by the can 
school, which preaches altruism versus sel 
convicted. 


Where Art is dismissed from its post of cha 
keeper, one must expect queer visitors. 
vulgarer details of domesticity, in the public 
of thuse physiological functions long re! 
decent retirement, cannot but have startling 
comes. 
recognize a distirction between a nude antique 
gallery and a person who undresses on the street 
have one’s preferences as to which is the n 

exhibition. 
between the facts of life in the hands of art and 
hands of self-styled—and sadly misnamed 
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Of its standards of taste, the less said the 
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One last word, and a heartily good one, must }y 


MUST 


for ‘‘Margaret Fleming ;” and that is a word of ee 
nition for the noble seriousness, the sane a 
ment of its awful significance with which it 
subject of unchastity. 
trast with the coarsely flippant attitude of 
dramatist of to-day. 
modern realism thus to treat this theme, w 
hearing to the lover of Shakespeare. 


Know 
Itis a fine and refres 


But to say it is a virtur 


ere strange 
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THE ARTISTS OF BOSTON, 


ENNEKING AND HIS WORK 
It is like a delicious promenade full intelle 
surprises to follow Mr. Enneking’s work, as itd 


passionate or musing navure. Ateach step the dream i 


there, it seizes you and drags you to the mysterious fest 


val. For he is an artist of great talent, with a soul of om 
of the chosen, which thrills at all the beauties of nator, 
and with an eye which tames the sun, which co 
forms and the varieties of colors. 

The man himself is large, strong, a little bers 
the burden of conetant work His face, framed in dw 
dant hairand sandy beard, is intelligent, animated) 
small,bright eyes wherein one detects subtlety of thought 
mingled witha clear understanding of mercantile neces 
sities, with abundant animation in artistic convictions 
He is a charming conversationalist, full of spirit and of 
fire. He has something always to tell you, brightening 
his talk, with an exquisite air of good nature, with inter 
esting reminiscences about his relations at Munich with 
Munkacsay and Libermann, or about his studies in Paris 
(1873-76) with Bonnat and Daubigny who have don 
much in the development of the artistic taste of Mr 
Enneking. But although he admires these great masters 
of the French School, he has always remained full of 
originality. 

And in what does Mr. Enneking’s originality consist 
It lies in the variety of colors with which he paints his 
his landscapes, and above all his delineations of autum 
in New England. The distress of the autumaal laoJ- 
scapes, reflecting in their undulations the yellowish and 
reddish agony of their recent splendor, the herizoz 
full of mourning for the threatening winter—such scenes 
as these have in him a painter who knows how to repre 
sent their sweet melancholy. The things of nature ar 
bound together by a sadness which envelopes them in it 
harmony. They have, as it were, the constrained joy 
the dying man who sadly smiles. And the sadness it 
creases with the color of the landscapes, generally in per 
fect accordance with the significance of this half-ruia is 
nature. The trees, still covered with their leaves, sho¥ 
all the richness of their colors, and an inexpressible 
riety of tones. The trees.are sad, for they have 8 pre 
sentiment of approaching death. A cold air circulates ® 
the quiet country, around their wet trunks. And te 
severity of the foreground is prolonged in grey tints 
These landscapes are generally animated with cows s0¢ 
sheep, seldom aad less successfully with men. For B® 
neking places the animals as subordinate figures to the 
splendors of nature, and they are valuable above ™ 
only as being associated with the genera! harmony, # 
complementary touches to the unity of the whole 
These studies are not romantic interpretations or extrac#® 


from a melodrama, but they are derived from s scrup® 


lous observation of nature. P 
Mr. Enneking is an indefatigable worker, in spi” 
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makes pictures according to the principles of 
sts, or rather of the colorists, for the 


nes. he ‘ 
mpression? 
“ _ «jpressionist” is not justly applied to one who 
i hed of painting. Mr. Enneking possesses a 
goes 1 painting and he puts in his pictures 


, faculty of ¢ lear 
+ - . 
= amount of harmonious light and he excels in 


maximum 
+ ¢ porizons, generally indicated by some beautiful 


fat 


a. The charm of this coloring is seductive, and is it 
ad ne exact, more true, than the mere reproduction of 


~.s I¢does not matter—that which is important in 
paiuret . 

sore is less the exact representation of reality, than 
§ pies? P 

sterpretation of nature which shall be original, pow- 
su int 


wfai and artist'c. 

"The painting of Mr. Enneking 1s valuable for its sober 
voor. its sincerity of expression, and its strength, and 
ao eee silver medals and one gold medal awarded to 
wie distinguished painter at the Mechanics Fair Exhibi- 
oe gt Boston add only a well deserved éclat to his 
= But his success lies not only in his talent and in 
vo work, but also in his intellectual development which 
as ts him to see clearly the object of a painter, while 
. ogergy aids him to obtain his end with brilliant 
; 5. C. DE Sorssons. 
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CHARLES DEVENS. 


euwk HOAR’S PAPER READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

re are fortunate in being able to print Senator 

iar's admirable sketch of the life and work of Judge 


It isa part of the reports presented to the 
American Antiquarian Society at its meeting last week. 


evens 


Eps 
To draw an adequate portraiture of Charles Deven 
would reqnire the noble touch of the old masters of 


sainting or the lofty stroke of the dramatists of Queen | 


Biizabeth’s day. He filled many great places in the 
sablic service with so much modesty, and with a gracious 
harm of manner and behavior which so attracted and 
qgrossed our admiration, that we failed at first to dis- 
erp the full strength of the man. It is not urtil after his 
ath, when we sum up what he has done for purposes of 
ygraphy orof eulogy, that we see how important and 
wried has been the work of his life. 
varles Devens was born in Charlestown, Massachu- 
wes, April 4th., 1820. His family connections led him to 
weary in life a deep interest in the military and 
umistory of the country, especially in that of the 
Werof 1812; while the place of his birth and the fact 
tthewas the grand son of Richard Devens gave to 
hin the interest in the opening of the Revolution which 
wows every son of Middlesex. He was a pupil at 
the Boston Latin School; was graduated at Harvard in 
if; was admitted to the bar in 1840; practised law 
i Northfield and afterward in Greenfield; was Senator 
from Franklin County in 1848 and 1849; was brigadier- 
geeral of the militia; was appointed United States 
Marshal by President Taylor in 1849, holding that office 
wil 1853; removed to Worcester in 1854; formed a 
prwuership with Geo. F. Hoar and J. Henry Hill in 
Deember, 1856; was city solicitér in the years 1856, 
®iand 1858. The news of the surrender of Fort 
fmter was received in Worcester Sunday, April 14th. 
Monday forenoon came the confirmation of the news, 
id President Lincoln’s cali for 75,000 volunteers. 
beeral Devens was engaged in the trial of a cause 
tefore the supreme court, when the news was told him. 
He instantly requested another member of the bar to take 
tis place in the trial, went immediately up street, offered 
ls services to the government, was unanimously chosen 
Wesame day, Major or the Third Battalionof Massachu. 
ts Rifles, commissioned the next day, April 16th, 
teparted for the seat of war April 20th. The battalion 
wéer his command was stationed at Fort McHenry. On 
Se 4th July following, he was appointed colonel of the 
Fifenth Massachusetts Regiment. 
ben. Devens was in command of the Fifteenth Regi- 
Belt at the disastrous battie of Ball’s Bluff, where he 
Was struck by a musket ball, which was intercepted by a 
Betallic button which saved his life. His conduct on 
Sut day received high encomium from Gen. McClelian. 
St Was soon after appointed a Brigadier-General of Vol- 
ters, and assigned to a brigade in Couch’s division of 
YePourth Corps. His division was engaged in the bat- 
Sin front of Fort Magruder on the fifth of May, 1862. 
“the lst of the same month he was engaged in the 
‘itteal portion of the desperate fight at Fair Oaks, where 
% command was conspicuous for valor and devotion. 
“us Was one of the most stubbornly contested fields of 
“war. Gen. Devens was severely wounded toward the 
tose of the day, but with a few other officers he had suc- 
teed in reforming the repeatedly broken lines and in 
Sing the fleid, until reinforcements arrived and stayed 
& tide of Confederate triumph. He returned to his 
Samand 88 soon as his wound would permit, and took 
Min the battle of Fredericksburg in December, 1862. 
*4is official report Gen. Newton says, ‘‘“My acknowl- 
siuents are due to all according to their opportunities, 
_-becially to Brigadier-General Charles Devens, who 
ny waded the advance and the rear guard, in the cross- 
_ recrossing of the river.” In the following spring 
dike Re was promoted to the command of a division 
on ‘eventh Corps. He was posted with his division 
a men On the extreme right of the flank of Hooker's 
mia’ wich Was attacked by 26,000 men under the great 
* Jeader, Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Devens was 
bat be by a musket ball in the foot early in the day; 
., "kept the field, making the most strenuous effort to 
iS men together and stay the advance of the Con- 
~ » Until his Corps was almost completely envel- 
Wake? Jackson’s force and, in the language of Gen. 


am. 
Part it the campaign of 1864. 


the enemy’s entrenched line with severe loss. 





Jgc" tones Very suggestive and of an exquisite tender- | 


", “Was scattered like the stones and timbers of a 
He recovered from his wound in ‘ime.to 
His trvops were en- 
ai. Me first of June in the battle of Cold Harbor, 


of June, in an attack which Gen. Walker 


BOSTON 





characterizes as one ‘‘which is never spoken of without 
awe and "bated breath by anyone who participated in it,” 
Gen. Devens ws carried along the line on a stretcher, 
being so crippled by inflammatory rheumatism that he 
could neither mount his horse nor stand in his place. 
This was the last action in which he took an active part. 
On the third of April, 1865, he led the advance into Rich- 


|mond, where the position of Military Governor was 


jassigned to him after the surrender, being next in com- 
| mand to Gen. Sickles. This command was of very great 
| importance to him as a part of his legal training. Upon 
| him practically devolved the duty of deciding summarily, 
}bat without appeal, all important questions of military 
| law, as well as those affecting the civil rights of citizens 
| during his administration. 

He was offered a commission in the regular army, 

| which he declined. He came back to Worcester in 1866; 
| renewed his partnership with Geo. E. Hoar for a short 
j time; was appointed justice of the superior court in April, 
|1867; was appointed justice of the supreme court of 
| Massachusetts in 1873; was offered the appointment of 
'Secretary of War in the Cabinet of President Hayes 
| March 5th, 1877; a day or two later was offered the office 
of Attorney-General by the President, which he accepted 
and held until the expiration of President Hayes’s admin- 
istration. He was offered the office of Judge of the 
'circuit court of the first circuit at the death of Judge 
Shepley, which he very much desired to accept. But the 
President, although placing this office at his disposal, was 
exceedingly unwilling to lose his services in his Cabinet; 
and General Devens, with his customary self-denial, 
yielded to the desire of his chief. He was again ap- 
pointed justice of the supreme court of Massachusetts in 
1881, and held that office until his death. 

He was elected a member of the Antiquarian Society, 
in October, 1878. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard University in the year 1877. He was 
chosen President of the Harvard Alumni Association, and 
again elected President of that Association in 1886, in 
order that he might preside at the. great celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the foundation of the college, 

| which be did with a dignity and grace which commanded 
the admiration of all persons who were present on that 
interesting occasion. He died January 7, 1891. 
General Devens gained very soon after establishing 
himself in Worcester the reputation of one of the fore- 
| most advocates at the barof Massachusetts. He was a 
model of the professional character: of great courtesy to 
his opponent, great deference to the court, and fidelity to 
his client, giving to every case all the labor which could 
profitably be spent upon it. The certainty of the absolute 
fidelity, thoroughness, ani skill with which his part of 
the duty of an imvortant trial would be performed, made 
it a delight to try cases as his associate. He was especial- 
ly powerful with juries in cases involving the domestic 
relations, or which had in them anything of the pathos 
of which the court-house so often furnishes examples. 
He did not care in those days for the preparation or argu- 
ment of questions of law, although he possessed legal 
learning fully adequate to the exigencies of his profession, 
and never neglected any duty. 

His powers continued to grow as he grew older until 
his death. I think he was unsurpassed in this country in 
the generation to which he belonged in native gifts of 
oratory. He had a fine voice, of great compass and power, a 
graceful and dignified presence. He was familiar with 
the best English literature. He had a pure and admirable 
style, an imagination which was quickened and excited 
under the stimulus of extempore speech, and was himself 
moved and stirred by the emotions which are most likely 
to move and stir an American audience. So.ne of his 
addresses to juries in Worcester are now remembered, 
under whose spell jury and audience were in tears, and 
where it was somewhat difficult even for the bench or the 
opposing counsel to resist the contagion. He never, how- 
ever, undertook to prepare and train himself for public 
speaking, as was done by Mr. Choate or Mr. Everett, or 
had the constant and varied practice under which the fine 
powers of Wendell Phillips came to such perfection. 
But his fame as an orator constantly increased, so that 
before his death no other man in Massachusetts was so 
much in demand, especially on those occasions where the 
veterans of the war were gathered to commemorate its 
sacrifices and triumphs. 

Among the most successful examples of his oratoric 
powers is his Address at Bunker Hill at the Centennial ia 
1875, where the forming of the procession and the other 
exercises occupied the day until nearly sundown, and 
General Devens, the orator of the day, laid aside his care- 
fully prepared oration and addressed the audience in a 
brief speech of thirty or forty minutes, which was the 
delight of everybody who heard it. 


At New Haven he delivered the address before the 
Army of the Potomac in commemoration of General 
Meade and the battle of Gettysburg, which is a fine speci- 
men of historic narrative mingled and adorned with 
stately elogaence. At the banquet in the evening of the 
same day the gentleman who had been expected to re- 
spond to the toast, ‘‘The Private Soldier,” was unexpected- 
ly called away, and General Devens was asked at a mo- 
ment’s notice and without preparation to take his place. 
The writer has heard President Grant—no mean judge— 
who had himself listened to so much of the best public 
speaking in all parts of the country, say that Gereral 
Devens’s response to this toast was the finest speech he 
ever heard in his life. The eulogy upon Grant delivered 
at Worcester, especially the wonderful passage where he 
contrasts the greeting which Napoleon might expect from 
his soldiers and companions !n arms at a meeting beyond 
the grave with that which Grant might expect from his 
brethren, ig one of the best specimens of eloquence in 
modern times. Surpassing even th.se are the few senten- 
ces he adfiressed to his regiment after the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff. 

General Devens had a modest estimate of his own 
best powers. While he was an admirable judge, bringing 
to the court the weight of his great experienee, his ad- 
mirable sense, his stainless integrity, his perfect im- 
partiality, his great discernment, his abundant learning, 
.t has always seemed to the writer that he erred after the 
war in not preferring political life to his place upon the 
bench. He could easily have been Governor or Senator, 
in which places the affection of the people of Massachu- 
setts would have kept him for a period limited only by 
his own desire, and might well have been expected to 


wasted aaenlan 
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vice of his country. But he dislixed political strife, and 
preferred those places of service which did not compel 
him to encounter bitter antagonisms. 
He was invited by President Hayes to aseatin his 
Cabinet. He filled the great office of Attorney-General 
witha dignity and an ability which has been rarely, if 
ever, surpassed by any of the illustrious men who have 
filled that great office. The judges of the Supreme 
Court long after he had left Washington were accus- 
tomed to speak of the admirable manner in which he dis- 
charged his duties. The writer quite recently heard Mr. 
Justice Bradley, who is without a superior, if not with- 
out a peer, among living jurists on either side of the 
Atlantic, speak enthusiastically ef his recollection of 
General Devens in the office of Attorney-General. Judge 
Bradley has kindly acceded to a request to put in writing 
what he had said. His letter is here inserted : 
WASHINGTON, JANUARY 20th, 1889. 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar: 


My Dear Sir: You ask for my estimate of the services and 
character of Gen. Devens as ttorney-General of the United 
States. In neral terms I unhesitatingly answer, that he left 
upon my mind the impression of a sterling, noble, generous 
character, loyal to duty, strong, able, and courteousin the fulfll- 
ment of it, with such accumulation of legal acquirement and 
eneral culture as to render his counsels highly valuable in the 
abinet, and his public efforts exceedingly gracefuland effective. 
His professional exhibitions in the Supreme Court during the 
four years that he represented the Government, were character. 
ized by round learning, chastely and accurately expressed, great 
breadth of view, the seizing of strong points and disregard of 
minute ones, marked deference for the court and courtesy to his 
os He was a model to the younger members of the bar 
of.a courtly and polished advocate. He appeared in the court only 
in cases of special importance; but of these there was quitea 
large number during his term. Asexamples, I may refer to the 
cases of Young vy. United States (97 U.S. 39), which involved the 
rights of neutrals in our civil war, and particularly the alleged 
right of a British subject, who had been engaged in running the 
blockade, to demand compensation for a large quantity of cotton 
purchased in the Confederacy and seized by the military forces 
of the United States; Reynolds v. United States (98 U. 8. 145), 
which declared the futility of the plea, in cases of bigamy among 
the Mormons, of religious belief, claimed under the ‘rst Amend- 
ment of the Constitution; and established the principle that pre- 
tended religious belief cannot be accepted as a justification of 
overt acts made criminal by thelaw of the land; the Sinking 
Fund Cases (99 U. 8. 700,) which involved the validity of the act 
of Congress known as the Thurman Act, requiring the Pacific 
Railroad Companies to make annnal payments for asinking fund 
to meet the bunds loaned tothem by the Government; Tennessee 
V. Davis, (100 U. 8. 257), as to the right of a United States officer 
to be tried in the Federal courts for killing a person in self- 
defence whilst in discharge of his official duties; the Civil Rights 
case of Strander v. W. Virginia and others (100 U.S. 303-422), in 
which were settled the rights of all classes of citizens, irrespec- 
tive of color, to suffrage and to pegrepenntice in the jury box, 
and the right of the Government of the United States to inter- 
ee its power fortheir protection; Neal v. Delaware (103 U. 8. 
70), by which it was decided \that the right of suffrage ana 
(in that case) the consequent right of jury service of 
people of African descent, were secured by the 15th Amendment 
of the ,Constitut'on, notwithstanding unrepealed state laws or 
constitutions to the contrary. 
In all these cases and many others the arguments of the Attor- 
ney-General were presented with distinguished ability and dignity, 
and with his habitual courtesy an i ene J of manner; whilst his 
broad and comprehensive views greatly aided the court in arriv- 
ing at just conclusions. In all of then he was successful; and it 
may be said that he rarely assumed a position on behalf of the 
Government, in any important case, in which he was not sus- 
tained by the judgment of the court. His advocacy was con- 
scientious and judicial rather than experimertal—as is eminently 
fitting in the official representative of the Government. It best 
subserves the ends of justice, the suppression of useless litigation, 
nud the prompt administration of the law. 


I can only add that the members of the Supreme Court parted 
with Attorney-General Devens with regret. Of him, as of many 
other eminent lawyers, the reflection is just, that the highest 
efforts of advocacy have no adequate memorial. Written compo- 
sitions remain; but the noblest displays of human genius at the 
bar—often, perhaps, the successful assaults of Freedom against 
the fortresses of Despotism—are lost to history and memory for 
want of needful recordation. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona; 
or, as Tacitus says of the eloquent Haterias, “Whilst the ploddin 
industry of scribblers goes down to posterity, the sweet voice ani 
fluent eloquence of Haterius died with himself.” 

Very fruly Yours, 

JOSEPH P. BRADLEY. 

General Devens took no active part in the work of this 
Society, although he was quite a frequent attendant at 
our meetings. He had hoped before tong, if he had lived, 
to write for us a paper on the government of Massachu- 
setts during the period between the breaking out of the 
Revolution and the adoption of the Constitution of 1780. 
This work, if done at all, must be done by other hands. 
But he was an admirable historical investigator and 
narrator. He carefully investigated the facts. He told 
the story of the heroic days of the Revolution and of the 
heroic days of the War for the Union with a graphic 
power which will give his addresses on such subjects a 
permanent place in our best historical literature. A list 
of his pubtications will be contained in .ur Proceedings, 
if a complete one can be prepared. 

But it is as a soldier that his countrymen will remember 
him, and it is as a soldier that he would wish to be re- 
membered. Whatever may be said by the philosopher, 
the moralist, or the preacher, the instincts of the greater 
portion of mankind wi!l lead them to award the highest 
meed of admiration to the military character. Even 
when the ost selfish of human passions, the love of 
power or the love of fame, is the stimulant of the 
soldier’s career, he must at least be ready for the supreme 
sacrifice—the wiilingness to give his life, if need be, for 
the object he is pursuing. But when his end is purely 
unselfish, when the love of country or the desire to save 
her life by giving his own has entire mastery of the soul, 
all mankind are agreed to award to the good soldier a 
glory which it bestows nowhere else. 

There was nothing lacking in General Devens to the 
complete soldierly character. He had a passionate love 
of his country; he was absolutely fearless; he never 
flinched before danger, sickness, suffering, or death. He 
was prompt, resolute, and cool in the tace of danger. 
He had a warm and affectionate heart. He loved his 
comrades, especially the youth who were under his com- 
mand. He had that gentle and placable nature which so 
often accompanies great courage. He was incapable of 
a permanent anger. He was still less capable of revenge 
or of willingness to inflict injury or pain. 

As Clarendon says of Falkland, ‘‘He had a full appe- 
tite of fame by just and generous actions, so he had an 
equal contempt for it by base and servile expedients.” He 
never for an instant tolerated that most pernicious and 
pestilent heresy that so long as each side believed itself 
to be in the right, there was no difference between the just 
and the unjust cause. He knew that he was contending 
for the life of his country, for the fate of human liberty 
on this continent. No other cause would have led him to 
draw his sword; and he cared for no other varthly reward 
for his service. 

“Oh just and faithful Knight of God, 





pass from the Cabinet to an even higher place in the ser- 





Ride on, the prize is near.” 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. | 


Hark to the joyfal sound! to the revel of rills! 

The buds have leaped into leaf on a thousand | 
hills; 

The only ‘snow is the snow of the orchard 
apra ; 

She cometh acr 183 the land, my May, my May! 

There springeth a fire at the root of growling | 


things; 
There stirreth desire at the heart that aw kes and | 
sings; | 
The breast of the bluebird is shot with a brichter 
ray; 


She cometh across the land, my May, my May! 


She cometh with kin ling eyes ant with morning 


amiles, 

O’er the sapphire shining seas from the golden 
isles; 

Her breath is that of the jasmine bloom and the 
hay; 


She cometh across the land, my May, my May! 


She quickeneth drowsing Hope by her calm 


CATeSs ; 

She bringeth us heart-content for a balm to 
bless; 

0, to lure her feet awhile from the Juneward 
way! 


She cometh across the land, my May, my May! 


HIS WEDDED WIFE. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Shakespeare says something about 
worms, for it may be giants, or beetles, 
turning if you tread on them too severely. 
The safest plan is never to tread on a 
worm—not even on the last new subaltern 
from home, with his buttons hardly out of 
their tissue paper, and the red of sappy 
English beef in his cheeks. This is the 
story of the wormthat turned. For the 
sake of brevity we will call Henry Augas- 
tus Ramsey Faizanne “The Worm,” 
although he was an exceedingly pretty boy, 
without a‘hair on his face and with a 
waist like a girl’s, when he came out to 
the Second ‘“Shikarris” and was made 
unhappy in several ways. The -Shikarris” 
area high-caste regiment, and you mast be 
able todo things well—play a banjo, or 
ride more than little, or sing, or act—to get 
on with them. 

The Worm did nothing except to fall off 
his pony and knock chips eut of the gate 
posts with his trap. Even that became 
monotonous after atime. He objected to 
whist, cut the cloth at billiards, sang out 
of tune, kept very much to himself, and 
wrote to his mamma and sisters at home. 
Four of these five things were vices which 





But enongh! She cometh. Rejoice, my aoul, 
rejoice! j 

Join, O my volee, with the universal voice, 

To hall the dreandelight of her dream-brief 
atay! 

She cometh across the lan!, my May, mv May! 


Laties’ flome Journal. 


PERWAWENCY. 


RY RICHARD EB. BURTON. 


A lover carved upon a bed of stone 
His lady’s name anil set thereto a rhyme; 
And on the rock were marks beside his own, 
Scratched by a glacier tn vrimeval time. 


And yet the passion that his apirit stirred, 
The while he cut her fon! and fleeting name, 
Methinks was more eternal than the word 
The ice ave spoke —time'’s snow against love's 
finme! 
-{Harper’s Weekly. 


SPRING SONG. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Within the garden of mv hoart, 
Love blossoms when I hear her sing, 
Like some glad bud whose pulses start 
With rapture at the voice of Spring. 


And from this flower such sweets distil 
Into my life, existence seems 

? cup for Memory to all 
With wine of melody and dreams. 


Then what to me are grief and care? 
Their winter shall not hold me long; 
For she shall listen to my prayer, 
And joy and Spring are in her song! 
—{The Cosmopolitan. 





LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIBLD. 


Vague as the shadows ‘neath April leaved trees 
Is Love's young dream. 

Light as a thistledown tossed on the breeze 
Ts Love’s young dream. 

Frail as a fiber of frost-woven lace, 

Dim as the thought of a phantom face, 

Faint as the footprints of planets throuch space, 
Is Love's young dream. 


Oh, brilliant and cold as the moon on the snow 
Is Love's voung dream! 
Oh, pulseless in dDliss and unwounded in woe 
Is Love's yonng dream! 
Shallow as brooklets that langh as they run, 
And soulless as starlight when dawn is begun! 
Oh, untike to Love as glow-worm to stn 
Is Love’s young dream! 
—{The Century. 


THE SINGER AVD TIS SOWG. 


BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 


*Tis said the muse hath no true lovers now— 


That men are grown too wise to waste their 


days 
Following afar each idle wind that strays 
O‘er Helicon from high Parnassus’ brow. 
“We have enough of song,” men say, “and thou 
© poet, neel’st no longer seek the haze 
Of purple Dreamland, but in common ways, 


Must walk uncrowned, though false to oath and 


vow.” 


| selves to eradicate. 


the ‘“‘Shikarris” objected to and set them- 
Every one knows how 
subalterns are by brother subalterps soft- 
ened and not permitted to be ferocious. 
Tbe ‘Shikarris” shikarried The Worm 
very much, and he bore everything with- 
out winking. He was so good, so anxious 
to learn, and flushed so pink, that his 
education was cut short, and he was left 
to his own devices by every one except the 
senior subaltern, who continued to make 
lifea burdento The Worm. The senior 
subaltern meant no harm, but his chaff was 
coarse, and he didn’t quite understand 
where to stop. He had been waiting too 
long for his company, and that always 
sours aman. Also, he was in love, which 
made him worse. 

One day, after he had borrowed The 
Worm’s trap for a lady who never exist- 
ed, had used it himself all the afternoon, 
had sent a note to The Worm, purporting 
to come from the lady, and was telling the 
mess all abont it, The Worm rose in bis 
place and said, in his quite lady-like voice; 
**That was a very pretty sell; but I'll lay 
you a month’s pay to a month’s pay when 
you get your step that [ work a sell on you 
that you'll remember for the rest of your 
days. and the regiment after you when 
you're dead or broke.” The Worm wasn't 
angry in the least, and the rest of the mess 
shouted. Then the senior subaltern looked 
at The Worm from the boots upward and 
down again, and said ‘‘Done, Baby.” The 
Worm took the rest of the mess to witness 
that the bet had been taken, and retired in- 
to a book with a sweet smile. 

Two months passed aud the senior sub- 
altern still educated The Worm, who bagan 
to move about a little more as the hot 
weather came on. I have said that the 
senior subaltern was inlove. The curious 
thing is, that a girl was in love with 
the senior subaltern. Though the Colonel 
said awful things, and the majors snorted, 
and married captains looked unutterable 
wisdom, and the juniors scoffed, those two 
were engaged. 

The senior subaltern was so pleased with 
getting his company and his acceptance at 
the same time that he forgot to bother The 
Worm. The girl was a pretty girl and had 
money of her own. She does not come 
into this story at all. 

One night at the beginning of the hot 
weather all the mess except The Worm, 
who had gone to his own room to write 
home letters, were sittingon the platform 
outside the ,mess-house. The band had 
finished playing, but no one wanted to go 
in. And the captains’ wives were there 
also. The follyof a man in love is un- 
limited. The senior subaltern had been 
holding forth on the merits of the girl he 
was engaged to and the Jadies were purring 
approval, while the men yawned, when 
there was a rustle of skirts in the dark and 
a tired faint voice lifted itself: 

‘“*Where’s my husband?” 

Ido not wish in the least to reflect on 
the morality of the ‘‘Shikarris,” but it is 
on record that four men jumped np as if 
they had been shot. Three of them were 
married men, Perhaps they were afraid 
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pled that way occasionally. We didn’t 
know—we wanted to hear; and the cap- 
tains’ wives were as anxious as we. If he 
had been trapped he was to be ex- 
cused, for the woman from nowhere, 
in the dusty shoes and gray travel- 
ling dress, was very lovely, with black hair 
and great eyes full of tears. She was tall, 
with a fine figure, and her voice had a run- 
ning sob in it pitiful to hear. As soon as 
the senior subaltern stood up she threw her 
arms round his neck and called him ‘my 
darling,” and said she conld not bear wait- 
ing alone in England, and his letters were 
89” short and cold, and she was his to the 
end of the world, and would he forgive 
her? This did not sound quiet like a lady’s 
way of speaking. It was too demonstra- 
tive. 

Things seemed black indeed, and 
the captains’ wives peered under their eye- 
brows at the senior subaltern, and the Colo- 
nel’s face set like the day of judgment 
framed in gray bristles, and no one spoke 
for awhile. 

Next the Colonel said very shortly, 
‘*Well sir?” and the woman sobbed afresh. 
The senior subaltern was half choked with 
the arms round his neck, but hé gasped 
out. ‘It’s a d—— lie! I never had a wife 
in my life!” ‘*Don’t swear,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘Come into the mess. We must 
sift this clear somehow.” And he sighed 
to himself, for he believed in his ‘‘Shikar- 
ris,” did the Colonel. 

We trooped into the ante-room under 
the full lights, and there we saw how beau- 
tiful the woman was. She stood up in the 
middie of us all, sometimes choking with 
crying, then hard and proud, and then 
holding out her arms to the senior subal- 
tern. It was like the fourth act of a trag- 
edy. She told us how the senior subaltern 
had married her when he was home on 
leave 18 months before, and she seemed to 
know all that we knew, and more, too, of 
his people and his past life. He was white 
and ashy gray, trying now and again to 
break into the torrent of her words; and 
we, noting how lovely she was and what a 
criminal he looked,esteemed him a beast of 
the worst kind. We felt sorry for him, 
though. 

I shall never forget the indictment of the 
senior subaltern by his wife. Nor will he. 
It was so sudden, rushing out of the dark, 
unannounced, into our dalllives. The cap- 
tains’ wives stood back, but their eyes 
were alight, and you could see that they 
had already convicted and sentenced the 
senior subaltern. The Colonel seemed five 
years older. 

Finally the woman wound up by saying 
that the senior subaltern carried a double 
F. M. in tattoo on his left shoulder. We 
all knew that, and to our iunocent minds it 
seemed to clinch the matter. But one of 
the bachelor majors said very politely, ‘I 
presume 
would be more to the puspose?” 

That roused the woman. She stood up 
and sneered at the senior subaltern for a 
cur, and abused the Major and the Colonel, 
and all the rest. Then she wept, and then 
she pulled a paper from her breast, saying 
imperiously, ‘‘Take that! And let my hus- 
band—my lawfully wedded husband—read 
it aloud if he dare!” 

The senior subaltern’s throat was dry; 
but as ke ran his eyes over the paper, he 
broke out into a hoarse cackle of relief and 
said to the woman, ‘‘You young black- 
guard!” 

But the young woman had fled through 
adoor, and on the paper was written: 
‘This is to certify that I, The Worm, Lave 
paid in full my debts to the senior subal- 


tern is my debtor, by agreement on the 23d 
of February, as by the mess attested, to 
the extent of one month's captain’s pay in 
the lawful currency of the Indian Empire.” 

Then a deputation set off for The 


and between, unlacing his stays, with §the 
hat, wig, serge dress, etc., on the bed. He 
came over as he was, and the ‘Shikarris” 
shouted until the gunners’ mesa sent over 
to know if they might have a share of the 
fun. I think we were all, except the Colo- 
nel and the senior subaltern, a little disap- 


ing. But thatishuman nature. There could 
be no two words about The Worm’s acting. 


thing this side of a joke can. 
The “‘Shikarris” made him president of 
the regimental dramatic club, and when 





that their wives had come from home un- 
beknownst. Thefourth said that he had 
acted on the impulse of the moment. He 
explained this afterward. 

Then the voice cried ‘‘Oh, Lionel!” Lio- 
nel was the senior subaltern’s name. A 
woman came into the little circle of light 
by the candles on the peg tables, stretching 


Perchance, perchance; yet, haply, should there | out her hands to the dark where the senior 


come 


subaltern was, and sobbing. We rose to 


One whose strong soul burned high with stead- | our feet feeling that things®were going to 


fast flame— 
A singer mindful only of his song— 


happen, and ready to believe the worst. 
In this bad, small world of ours one knows 


A wide-spread hush would tell of tongues struck | 80 little of the life of the next man, which 


dumb, 
Of glad ears listening, till at last his name 
Burst from the bosom of Earth’s mighty 
throng. 


—[Lippincott’s. 


after allisentirely his own concern, that 
one is not surprised when a crash comes. 
Anything might turn up any day for any 
one. Perhaps the senior subaltern had 
been trapped in his youth. Men are crip- 

















the senior subaltern paid up his debt, which 
| he did at once, The Worm sank the money 
in scenery and dresses. He was a good 
| Worm and the ‘“‘Shikarris” are proud of 
him. The only drawback is that he has 
been christened ‘‘Mrs. Senior Subal- 
tern” and, as there are now two 
Mrs. Senior Subalterns in the station, this 
is sometimes confusing to strangers.—([St. 
| Louis Republic. 





HE DESERVED HIS PUNISHMENT. 


Horritied Parent—And you dare to tell 
me you kissed that young Hankinson last 
evening! 

Weeping Daughter — The —the mean 
thing k-kissed me first!—[Chicago Trib- 
une. 





that your marriage certificate | 


tern; and, further, that the senior subal- | 


Worm’s quarters, and found him, betwixt | 


pointed that the scandal had come to noth- | 


It leaned as near to a nasty tragedy as any- | 






Super 


Every one knows the superstjs; 
¢ t liog 


that attaches to the presence of spunea 
around the table at a meal: pot ene 
the supposed origin of th, etnen = ™ 
In Belford’s Magazine for May, jp 
banell, ‘Archivist of the New You 
teen Club,” thus describes the grow 
prevalence of this belief. Ve 
Of all these minor superstitions. pes 
the most prevalent is the one whj, es =n 
subject of discussion in this artic — 


of sitting thirteen at table. Ay ag offe 
its prevalence among all nat a 


. ‘ONS May } 

obtained by adverting to the wen kn Mn pal 
> T 4 . ¢ 7 a 

facts that the Turks have almost eXpunged whi 


the number (18) from their y, 


: CA DU lary get 
that the Italians never use it ; 


i‘ Making - » end 
the numbers for their lotteries, ang mn. wor 
the thirteenth card in one of their — 


vam gn 
bears the figure of death; that no wa ay. : 
Paris bears the No. 13 and that in that eis wo 
the Quartorziénes are recognized person 8 
in society who hold themselves in reag oe 
to be invited to any dinner which o 
wise would have the fatal 
festal board. 

The thirteen supersition 
is thatif thirteen persens, eit 
or design, dine together at ¢ same 
one will die within a year. [ts origi; 
been traced back to the old Norse g 
logy, in which occurs the story of the 
sitting down to a feast with Loké } 
Valhalla. Baldur was the thirteenth gt 
table, and had to die. It is hardly like 
though, that so obscure a tradition on we 
nected with an ancient faith ited rig 


i 
comparatively small locale would 


to spread its pernicious infix ont 

broadcast over the earth. The popular: the | 
ly accepted origin may be taken as th decl 
rightone. The Last Supper, which so im on 


mediately preceded the crucifixion of th 
Saviour, must always have excited a senti- 
ment of awe inthe breasts of the faithfy 

which in an unenlightened age easily de- 
generated into a fe ling of superstitious 
terror. Leonardo da Vinci, in his famous 
painting on the wall in the refectory of th. 
Dominican convent of Santa-Maria-dells. 


Gracie in Milan, unwittingly perhaps, gaye fres 
the first impulse to the superstition jn the u 
minds of the ignorant masses who behelg ane | 
the twelve Apostles and the Master g we 
table. To see before their cyes the fay 

feast itself must have affected them fy 

more profoundly than could the most ep 

quent sermon on the subject In this pi. ws 
ture, too, we see Judas in the act of is 


ing the salt; thus it is fair to presume 
beth superstitions have practically & for 
same origin. 


The Stoke-Hole of an Ocean Steame, 


Few passengers on the ocean ‘racer 
know much of what goes on in the engin 
and fire rooms. They know thatthe gre 
ship moves on ceaselessly; but they tke 
little heed of the equally ceaseless work is 
the almost infernal regions ‘‘below.” Li 
tenant Kelley in his paper ‘‘The Ship 
Company” in the May Scribner's thas ¢ 
scribes the stokers at their work. 

In the stoke-hole, however, one learé 
behind the formal and mathematical ,and se 
| the picturesque with all its dirt unvarnisd 

ed, with all its din and clangor unsubdeel. 
Under the splintering silver of the electri 
|lamps cones of light illuminate great sp 
garishly and leave others in unbros 
masses of shadow. Through  bulkbes 
doors the red and gold of the furnace 
chequer the reeking floor, and the | 
mulous roar of the caged fires domins 
the sibilant splutter of the steam. Figur 
nearly naked, gritty and black with cot 
and pasty with ashes, and soaked wi 
|sweat, come and go in the blazing % 
and in the half gloom, and seem like nig® 
mares from fantastic tales of demouolog 
| When the furnace-doors are ope 
thirsty tongues of fire gush out, 0% 
spirals of gas spin and ree! over the nad 
|bling mass of fuel, and great sheets ° 
j\fiame suck half-burnt cerbon over & 
'quivering fire wall into the flues. Wi 
averted heads and smoking bodies! 
| stokers shoot their slice-bars throug! * 
melting hillocks, and twist and turn Ws 
until they undulate like serpents. The! 
tools blister their hand<, the roars 
furnaces sear their bodies; their ches 
heave like those of spent swimmers, © 
eyes tingle in parched sockets—bdut %® 
they must, there is no escape, no De 
in this maddening limbo. Steam aot 
kept up, or perhaps a cruel record mus* * 
lowered. Facing the furnaces, ,the 00% 
upscooping of the stoker’s shovel eco” 
stridently on the iron floor, and the nee 
makers pile coal on coal until the fire a 
riots, and half blinded, they stagzer 
ward for a cooling respite. Buatit § "" 
& moment at the best, for their task” 
watch and drive them, and the ae 
furnaces must do its stint. The 00! 
uproar are deafening; 

























coal-trimt a 
trundle their barrows unceasing sid 
bunker to stoke-hole, or if te ® 
motion be too great for the wheels © 
it in baskets, avd during the 1 

| hours there is no rest for those who 
‘ here. 





“ ODDer. “ 
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HE GIFT of his dreams, and he never thought of the 
T future. Even after his first shock of find- 
a | ing his little store of money exhausted, he 
ember afternoon I was | began without misgiving to pawn his small 
e of the most successful | possessions, and worked on inthe same un- 
His studio was a large | hampered way as before. But aftera 
forpished room with a profasion of | time, when his watch and his clothes, and 
ey) things about it. There were finally even his bedstead, had gone, he 
jong low divans, and stuffs | found himself growing uncertain and rest- 

East, and nowhere a| less. He was at work on a figure of Jus- 





Oo & dreary N 
tea with on 


ing 
bt f the day. 


artists 0 


from the 
— of hart . 
soe. and the half-finished portraits 
parr eto exist merely forthe sake of ad- 


— extra dash of color to the whole 


him, and she seemed to grow less and less 
Thane 
18 the 
—that 
deg of 
DAY be 
Know, 
punged 
Dulary 


King up 





moved across his sight. 


é 


fect , 
vail, ; 


hoat, & 
ay - . itha, air of boundless leisure | seemed tojhave deserted him. 
me helongs sometimes to the most ener- | 
he world said that he had | 
money, that 
mised a richness of feeling and he his love and enthusiasm. There was | 
hich could hardly find expression | nothing toshow for his dreams—nothing | 
‘ly paid reproductions of fashionable | but shapeless clods of clay, and no one but 
*» [was never sure if he realized | he could know what they might have be- | 
one was apparently less;come. At last, one cold wet evening, as 
iby regrets than he. On this par- | the dark was beginning to set in, Leroy | 
»pyening, however, he had branched jleft off working quite dispirited. He | 
non the possible strength | leaned back in his one chair and closed his 
irtistic feeling, and I main- | eyes in a weary despair, wishing the room 
verhaps too bitterly, that the true | were warmer, and that he had something 
fed by money and luxury. I | besidés bread for supper, when suddenly | 
moment how much of what through the dim garret danced the most | 
apply directly to the man| enchanting being he had ever imagined—a 
me, and as he remained | girl so young she might almost be called a 
in some intangible way as-|child. Her hair was bound with flowers, 
t he was listening, [ grew | and a laugh wasin her eyes; she seemed 
eloquent. and in the heat of | the very spirit of youth and joy. He did 
began to walk up and down | not know how long he watched her marvel- 
With more emphasis than | lous irresistible fdance. She stood before 
Jity [exclaimed that it was the love | him at lastin one supreme attitude, rival- 
art for own sake which was the | ling all she had been before, and then in an 
aspiration of the artist, not love of | instant she was gone. 
the gold she brought bim. ‘‘Nowadays,” [| Leroy sprang to his feet. Here was an 
declared bitterly, ‘no one loves her enough | inspiration, here was something which 
w make any sacrifice.” I stopped short) would live forever and bring him immor- 
afrontofa small bronze figure which [| tality also! His warm southern blood, 
bad never noticed in his room before. It| which had got so chilled in Paris danced 
od upon a table in a dark tecess, and || again in his veins. He saw the green flelds 
wld searcely see it; but with that sudden | of Provence, the flowers, the deep sky, and 
astinct which warns us now and then that| the glorious sun flooding everything with 
we are close to something great, I carried | light. All this beauty and joy should deck 
y prize quickly into the light. Lt W4s| his statue, all this exh‘liration of youth and 
ye figure of a girl young and strong like &| spring. 
fresh green shoot. She was almost naked, It was dark, but Leroy did not stop for 
“ was dancing evidently because | that. Now while his eyes still burned with the 
ae c not help it—there was an irresis-| brightness of their vision, was the time to 
Ne gayety joyousness about her| work. He hurriedly lit his end of candle 
which made ¢ long to dance too. Her]and drew in bold strokes an outline of the 
dancing nymphas he had last seen her. 
The sketch was rapidly made, and Leroy 
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dda head was thrown back as if a laugh 
werppling from her lips, and one arm 
wus fuog out With a grace that was almost 









































n this pe. ve threw himself on his mattress at once, not 
t of jasolent. The other arm was gone. to sleep but to dream. Through his uncur- 
esume tal \sthisan antique?” I cried, impatient | tained window he could see the night lit 
tically a for sn answer. for him by one star. This time he felt 








ftiscurious you should have taken up 
thet thing at this moment,” my friend re- 
tamed thoughtfully. ‘*Look at it again. 
think you will say it is not Greek in spite 


more certain than ever before. He could 
recall every feature, every movement of 
the spirit; he already knew exactly how he 
should immortalize her. Models! He 













































































un “racer! of the inscription.” could not afford to pay models; but if he 
the eogise leramined the enchanting {creation once | could get the best in Paris he would not 
‘tthe gre wore,and noticed that on the base was|have them. No one but he had ever beheld 

they tate written in Greek characters, ATAATA (‘*The|such a vision, and the coarser types of 
as wort i Birt of Joy”). earth would only mar the magic outlines he 
ow.” Li “fhat igure was modelled hardly a year | could see so plainly. 

















#0 in Paris,” 























The Ship! _ my friend continued, ‘and! ‘The next few days were the great days 
“s thos deg feman who imagined it gave his life for|in Leroy’s life. Never had his heart and 
rk. q pw you like to hear the story?” brain and hand moved so harmoniously to- 
one learé dnd before [ had time to answer he be- | gether as the clay took form under his dex- 
ical and se 














mathe following narrative. terous fingers; he hardly knew how he had 


won such sudden power and strength. 
The only fear which stood behind him as 
he worked was that he should fall ill and 
be unable to finish his statue. He pawned 
the blanket off his mattress, and there was 
nothing left to cover him at night but an 





, unvarniss 
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None of the other artists who lived in the 
ame street, or even those in the same 
bose, knew much of the young sculptor 
lewy. He was from the South, and had 
tome tostudy in Paris; but, unlike all the 













































he furnace rest,he never would make any friends or | Old quilt his mother had made him. But 
nd the @ join in the wild pleasures of his fellow-| he felt neither cold nor hunger; he was 
‘8 dominate Workers. It peaceful with a great inward happiness as 


was rumored that he was 



















































































































































im. Figure ireadfally poor; but then so many others | hour by hour his joy became more tangible. 
< with cot Were poor and yet led pleasant, convivial One morning the sculptor woke to find 
soaked we lives. “No: something else is wrong with the world all white and a deadly chill in his 
blazing lig letoy,” the artists used to say; “he is|room. An intense cold had set in, and that 
m like nlg® tithermad or in love.” He never asked|just as he had reached the most critical 
demonology ty one inside his room, and indeed there | Stage of his work; one more day and the 
are open vas nothing much to see, except a very | clay would stand the frost; but now, cold 
sh out, die tare garret and alot of white clay, with | was his great enemy. He hardly dared ex- 
ver the be bere and there some lump beginning to take | amine his model lest the night should have 
at sheets ° living shape. Leroy’s pale quiet face did | already andone his labor. So far, however, 
yon over & Ylattract people, and he was very soon | all was well; but the room must be kept 
fl 1e8. WI Fito go his own way. The concierge up to a good heat, or the clay would crack 
xy bd vdies § to shrug ber shoulders when she |and the figure be spoilt. Leroy took his | 
throug® tached the top story in her gossip over the | bedding and pawned it. It was so old he 
d turn Be Gferent inmates of the house, and wonder | got next to nothing for it, but he spent all 
its. Thet the thin, dark-haired fellow lived. he did get on firing, and rushed back to the 
the roarilg leroy, for all his melancholy looks and | garret, fearful of losing a moment. Very 
their cb , “8 poverty, more stringent than one|s0oor he had a roaring fire in the stove, and 
immers, ee Magined, was happy. His mind was/|the concierge, who saw him kneeling be- 
ts—but = tronged with shapes he longed to put in-| fore the blaze, noted the store of coal and 
no holies “marble, and this bare garret formed the| wood, and concluded that he had earned 
eam re ‘ground 10 many wonderful drea-ns.|some money, and that she need not feel 
cord mas metimes, when he shut the door upon the | uncomfortable about him when she ate her 
8, the aa art ugly staircase and rested a moment in | good warm dinner. 
shovel eca® Ms chair with his eyes closed, the room All day long. Leroy worked almost sav- 
nd the id *emed to fll with beautiful forms, which | agely, never stopping for an instant except 
the fire or ted before him, and he would lean|to build up the fire; ut when twilight 
stagset dl ‘, watching intently, till at last one | came he was content to stop, for he knew 
Bat it oa . Sve all the rest. would entrance his eyes. | that he had succeeded—the Spirit of Joy 
‘i le 5 e Would strive to imprint every line was imprisoned in clay for him. 
=~ tan’ Upon his memory, in a fever lest| He stepped back to look at her with a 
The aor" Mhing should escape him before that | sigh of relief, and she utterly satisfied him. 
coal-t ‘stillness in the air, which always| There was nothing wanting; no single 
pasing'Y a ; dim witha shudder to the ugly reali- | grace had been missed; she stood before 
if the Bofhis life. Over and over again he | him exactly as she had done in his vision. 
wheels, “appointed in the attempt to repro-| How he loved her! How beautiful she 
the fou »* vision, and often in despair he| was! But he could not look at her long; 
ose whe What he had modelled. But he could | he began to shiver, and turned to the fire. 





whappy while he lived in the world It was almost out! Nota scrap of wood 








} 
|or coal was left; he had burnt even his 
| chair. 
happen to save his work; it was impossible 
that, after he had given everything, she, 
|his wonderful, light-footed spirit, should 
not live. 
be safe. 
| could she be kept warm? It was beginning 
|to turn bitterly cold already, and Leroy 
| knew too well what a cold night would 
j work or struggle; even the} tice, but the tall calm woman oppressed | mean in that garret. 


joyous figure all his elation left him. 


jand his reward came to him. 


7 








Leroy felt as if some miracle must 


One night more and she would 
But what could be done? How 


The counterpane which his mother had 


like the majestic shape which had once | given him was lying in the corner where 
Incessantly he | his mattress had been. 

tried to conjure her up before him, but in | thought he picked it up, and wrapped the 
handsome man of genial | this time of his greatest need his visions | ragged patchwork carefully round the head 
He could | and shoulders of the Spirit of Joy. Con- 
think of nothing but poverty and misery, | trive as he would, he could not manage to 
and as he looked bitterly round the empty | cover her quite; 
his earlier | room he wondered why so little had co:ne | lovely arm were still left bare. 


With a sudden 


her dancing feet and one 
There was 
nothing for it but to take his coat off and 
wrap it tenderly round her knees. 

‘‘Her arm must take care of itself,” he 
said with a faint smile. 

Now that he could no longer see the 
He 
tried to keep himself warm by walking up 
and down the room, {but he could hardly 
move his legs. He had had no food all day, 
and very little for many days; a numbness 
was fastening on his limbs, and there was 
nothing for him to do. 


| 


| 
| 


“If she and I can only live till to-mor- 
To- | 


row,” he thought, ‘‘all will be well.” 


morrow he would make the biggest dealer | 


in Paris come and look at his statue—a 
dealer who would give him money for the 
marble he would chisel bimself, and later 
on at the Salon every one would recognize 


|} that a new thing had been born into the 


world. be ie al 

It was very lonely and dreary, and he 
went to the door and opened it on the 
chance of stray comfort, but the staircase 
was dark and silent as usual. 

When the room was full of moonlight he 
grew happier again. ‘It will soon be over 
—this cold night,” he said, ‘‘and then we 
shal! be safe.” He took up his chisel and 
scratched in Greek letters on the pedestal, 
ATAAIA, and then he lifted the covering 
for a moment and kissed the little clay 
foot. 

He did not feel‘cold or hungry any long- 
er, only very tired, and he sat down on the 


| floor in a corner of the room and leaned his 


back against the wall. He closed his eyes, 
For one 
radiant moment his Vision gleamed before 
him again—he saw her! he knew her! Then 
he fell asleep. 

And the cold crept further and further 
into the silent garret, and cracked the little 
bits of clay lying about on the floor and 
frosted the window panes. But it breathed 
lightly on the draped figure, almost passing 
it by, and found a man leaning half clothed 
against the wall. It stopped the blood in 
his veins, crawled up beyond his heart, and 
fastened his eyelids down. 

When the sun looked into the window 
next morning there was absolute stillness 
in the room. Leroy’s spirit had followed 
the Spirit of Joy, and nothing was left but 
his body and the clay statue. 

There were people who came and under- 
stood the story. They took off the coun- 
terpane and the coat, and the beautiful 
nymph stood before them. But, because 
nothing in this world may be quite perfect, 
one arm had broken off in the night.— 
[Longman’s Magazine. 








The Growth of The Bicycle. 


| 


| The rudimentary bicycle was mounted 
by Baron vou Drais, a Frenchman living in 
|Germany, who, early in this century, in- 

vented a combination of two wheels, a 
‘seat, and handles, which he called a 
| «eélérifére,” to aid him in his work of over- 
| seeing large estates. 

The old cuts of this odd machine, called, 
after the inventor, the ‘‘Draisine” show it 
| to be in its general features the direct fore- 
runner of the hobby-horse. ‘‘Draisines” 
| were introduced into Englaad in 1818, and 
la year later they were seen in America, on 
| the streets of New York. 
| In both countries, says a writer in the 
May St. Nicholas, they met with great 
\favor, and one historian relates that in 
| New York ‘‘people rode them up and down 

the Bowery, and on the parks, a favorite 
place for speed being the down grade from 
Chatham Street to City Hall Park.” 
Clumsy machines they seem t» our eyes,— 
two heavy wheels connected by a cross-bar 
to which was attached midway the cush- 
ioned seat for the rider. In front of the 
seat was a raised cushion upon which, 
handles in hand, the rider rested his fore- 
arms, guiding the machine. He propelled 
it by pushing alternately with his feet un- 
tilthe speed was sufficient to maintain 
equilibriam, when he would raise his feet 
and, in the words of a rider to-day, 
“coast.” 

The rage for these ‘‘Draisines,” and 
‘pedestrian curricles,” or ‘‘dandy-horses” 
and ‘‘hobby-horses,” as the later ‘‘improv- 
ed” machines were called, subsided rapidly 
because of the difficulty of making them 
practically useful, and because of the 
dicule always excited by the riders. 
This curious sport of riding two wheels, 


| ri 





joined, and running in the same perpendic- 
ular plane, therefore languished in obscur- 
ity until after a lapse of more than forty 
years, it again attracted public attention in 
a new form. 
mechanic, Pierre Lallemant, 
notion of attaching foot-cranks to the 
front wheel of the old-fashioned hobby- 
horse. 
idea, learned to ride it and exhibited it at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867. 


It was in 1865 thata French 
conceived the 


He made a machine embodying this 


The credit 
for this invention is also claimed in 
England for Edward Gilman, but be the 
honor due to Frenchman or Englishman 
here, at all events, was the immediate, 
predecessor of the bicycle. It immediately 
became popular in both England and 
America. A great many improvements 
and changes were necessary, of course, 
before the crude machine of Lallemant— 
the ‘‘velocipede” of thirty years ago—be- 
came the finished bicycle of to-day; but 
energetic business men in England, and 
later in this country saw its possibilities 
and began the manufacture of the 
machines. Improvement has followed im- 
provement, until now there is little resem- 
blance left to the old velocipede, or ‘‘bone- 
shaker” as it was flippantly called, and it 
is difficult to imagine in what way a 
modern bicycle may be improved. 





Barnum and His Book. 
| When P. T. Baraoum wrote and published 

his memoirs, says Eugene Field in the Chi- 

cago News, he expected to make a great 

| deal of money out of the book. He was 
|not the man to engage in an enterprise 

, which did not promise to remunerate him 
jhandsomely. Yet the book was, practi- 
| cally, a flat failure, not did it have any sale 
| to speak of until William C. Coup entered 
into a business partnership with Barnum. 

One of the first things Coup did was to 
suggest that tne sale of the memoirs be 
pushed, but Barnum pooh-poohed the idea. 
Barnum insisted that the book was a fail- 
ure, that it had cost him a great deal of 
time and money and that he was sorry he 
had ever undertaken it; he was fetting it 
drop altogether out of sight. Coup urged 
his proposition with such persistence, how- 
ever, that Barnum finally consented to give 
Coup half the profits on the sale of the 
books and the first thing Coup did was to 
hire a capable agent into whose hands he 
| committed a large number of the volumes 
| for sale under the big circus tent. Then 
| he advertised the memoirs in flaming style, 
| and on certain days he gave away a copy of 
the book to each purchaser of a ticket to 
the show. 

In this wise the memoirs became widely 
known and there began to be a demand for 
the work. Three hundred thousand copies 
had been disposed of and the scheme had 
begun to return handsome profits when 
Barnum, who was notoriously the incerna- 
tion of selfishness, complained because he 
had let Coup into sharing so handsome a 
business. He had lived the life, he said, 
and he had written the book, therefure he 
ought to have all the returns. He did not 
recognize, or at least, he would not admit 
that the enormous sale of the work had 
been accomplished by Coup’s ingenuity and 
persistence. Barnum-like he wanted not 
only all the glory, but also all the money; 
with him it was ‘‘aut su3, aut nihil”’—the 
whole hog or none! So unremitting and 
childish was Barnum in his importunities 
that Coup, disgusted and worn out by his 
partner’s selfish whinings, finally said: 
‘Take the books, if you will. I would 
rather forfeit every penny I possess than 
to be compelled to exist a martyr to your 
petty meanness and ingratitude!” 

Mr. Barnum’s career was an exception- 
ally long one; for many, many years he 
prospered as a caterer to the tastes of the 
amusement-loving public; yet with all his 
vast wealth he did comparatively nothing 
for other people, and if it must be admitted 
that he was easily the first among show- 
men it can with equal propriety be claimed 
that in his whoie life were illustrated the 
selfish, sordid motives of a Yankeeism that 
is, happily, fast disappearing from our civ- 
ilization. 
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recovery. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





More May Magazines. 


,.. |Magazine presents a varied and excellent 

The most valuable paper in the May Cen- tanie of contents. 
tury, the first number of the forty-second “Walt Whitman at Date” »y Horace L. 
volume of the magazine, is Mr. John Bige- -Traghel who has been a near neighbor and 


low’s on the negotiations of the Confed- | ,rivijeged friend of Whitman for the last fif- 
eracy with England and France during the joan years. 


Civil War. By oficial despatches, hither 
to unpublished, to and from Benjamin, 


Slidell, Mason and other diplomatic agents, dealing with the Loyalists of the Revo- 

lutionary War, written from the Logalist | 
government strove for a recognition from | .tandpoint, is contributed by James Hannay 
England and France, involving the accep- anq jg liberally illustrated. Mr. Charles 
tance of slavery as the corner-stone of the | fallock, a well-known authority on tne 
Confederacy, how public opinion was 600 | sobject, contributes a paper on the Alaskan 


he shows how hopelessly the Richmond 


strong in those countries to make such an 
approval of slavery 
when the Rebellion was on its last legs, | 


new picture recently taken, forms the 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. (Anarticle on Irish laces and the usual | 
| notes of the month close the number. 


The May number of the New England 


The initial article is 


Walt Whitman’s portrait, a 





frontispiece of the number. An article 


fur trade; Mrs. Bernard Whitman gossips 


Mr. Thomas Dimmock writes earnestly of 


aa May & ay, 





= = eens 3 ser = 
| number of letters anent this 


sive of that of its printed contents— 
Thackeray had himself written this in- 
scription on the fly-leaf: 


In the U. States and in the Queen’s dominions 
All people have a right to their opinions, 
And many don’t much relish “The Virginians.” 
Peruse my book, dear R., and if you find it 
A little to your taste, I hope you'll bind it. 
Peter tackham, Esqre., with the pest regards 
of the Author. 


Brentano announces a new edition of 


Stebbins’ well-known ‘‘Yacht Portraits,” 
which will contain sixteen additional 
plates. 

Mr. W. W. Skeat has sent to ‘The 


Atheneum” a copy of a hitherto unknown 
poem by Chaucer which he has discovered 
in the Bodleian library. It is mentioned 


prudent, and how, | shout thePuritans of early Dorchester; and | #% 4 delightful example of Chaucer's play- 


ful humor. It wasfound at the end of a 


the commissioners made proposals looking Lovejoy and his part in the Anti-Slavery | COPY of *Troilus.” 


to the abolition of slavery, only to be told | agitation. 
by the trackling Palmerston that it W4S | acount of some of the ante-bellam news- 
Next in interest are the selec- | naners, ard there is a fair installment of 
tions from the diary of George Mifflin | verse and fiction. 
Dallas, our minister to Russia in the thir-.| en, magazine shows distinct improvement 
ties, describing the court of the Emperor | jp ihe quality both of matter and of illas- | 
The impressions of the Czar are | trations. 


**too late.” 


Nicholas. 
clean-cut and vivid; but our Tolstoi clubs | 
will look askance, we fear, on a picture of 
the Russian monarchy quite without horrors. 
Mrs. Mason completes her account of the 
French Salons of the last three centuries | 
with a paper on the Salons of the Empire 
and Restoration, writing interestingly of 
Mme. Récamier, but scarcely doing justice 
to Mme. de Genlis. Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
contributes an article on life in Soffa, the | 
Bulgarian capital, with his usual happl- 
ness of phrase and keen and sympathetic 
observation, but with some rather belated 
comments on Bulgarixn politics last au- | 
tumn, and Miss Josephine Lazarus writes 
discerningly, if not very originally, of Miss 
Alcott’s work. 
The fiction of the number consists or an | 
installment of Dr. Eggleston’s novel ‘' The | 
Faith Doctor,” a characteristic story of | 
old Georgialife by Mr R. M. Johnston, | 
and the opening chapters of a new serial | 
novel ‘*The Squirrel [nn,” by Mr. Stockton, 
which shows more freshness and promises 
more entertainment than much of his 
recent work. Still one can uot help think- 
ing that Mr. Stockton is writing a little too 
much. There is also a curious scientific 
paper on the graphic representation of 
sounds, a fineiy illustrated article on the 
game fish of Florida, and an account of | 
early mining in California which at last 


ist, translated bv Rollo Ogden, who wrote | 
of the author himself in one of last month’s 
magazines. 
the thirteen” superstition by J R. Abarba- 


Club. In that capacity he lately sent a 
circular to one 


of the replies received are printed in this 


0. 8. Adams gives an amusing 





Each new number of 


The complete novelette in Belford’s 
Magazine for May is *‘Captain Poison” by 
Pedro de Alarcon, a leading Spanish novel- 


Next in interest is a paper on 


nell, ‘Archivist’ of the New York Thirteen 





hundred of the lead-| 
ing women of the country § asking 
their views on the subject. Twenty-nine 


number. Among the serious articles are 
**The Future of Our Agricuiture” by James 
K. Reeve, and ‘‘What is Money?” by Ly- 
mao J. Gage. James McCarroll discourses 
on “Archeological Antagonisms;” Junius 
Henri Browne writes of ‘*Tom Marshall the 
Oinomaniac Orator” and Count Roman I. 
Zubof, by no means an unfamiliar name in 
Boston, produces an effusive advertisement | 
of Mme. Sara Bernhardt. Dr. Oswald | 
contributes a few pages of scientific miscel- | 
lany, there are two short stories and some 
poor verse, bat the editorial articles are 
better than usual. 

Of other Apriland May magazines we have 
on our table Outing for May, a number | 
that already feels the impulse of summer 
sports; the May Eclectic containing | 





An article on the well known woman's 


club of New York the ‘‘Svrosis,” written by 


Marion Harland is published in Harper's | 
Bazar for May 8. 


Miss Louise [mogen Guiney is preparing 
the poem for the exercises commemora- 
tive of General Sherman to be held next 
month by the city of Boston. 


The D. Lothrop Company have just 
issued, simultaneously with its appearacce 
in England, George MacDonald's new 
story **There and Back.” 


The following paragraph from the Lon- 
don Globe at least suggests that even the 


conservative English publisher is beginning 
| to see the error of some of his ways: 


We have a long way yet to f° in the direction of 
eheap books, and it ts not 


alluded to. For Americans do undoubtedly pur- 
chase more books and magazines than we, and 


as well as ourselves in fixing the price of a book. 


Thus it may happen easily enough that doom is | 


pronounced at length upon the expensive three- 
volume novel which, except for the circulating 
library, would have bo right to existence at all. 


our publishers will soon begin to consider them | APPERCEPTION; or the Kssential Menta! 
| 
| 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce among 
other books for early publication a volume 
of the late Prof. Thorold Rogers’ lectures, 
‘*The [ndustrial and Commercial Suprem- 
acy of England”; a timely book by Mr. W. 
W. Cook of New York, ‘“‘The Corporation 
Problem”; Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s ‘‘Rec- 
ollections and Impressions”; and Dr. G. B. 
Loring’s account of his ministeria! life at 
Lisbon, ‘‘A Year ia Portugal.” 


A prize has lately been discovered in 


dows the miner the justice the novelist and |among other valuable articles reprinted | Eugland in the shape of ‘Vala,’ a MS. 


caricaturist have often refused him. 
or six pages of the magizine are given to | 
reproductions of some thirty of the “ATtists’ | 


bury’s discerning and suggestive paper on 
“The Contrasts of French and English | 


Five | from the English periodicals, Mr. Saints-| poem by Blake—a poem which is described 


as one of the finest and most interesting of 
all his strange poetical works. He kept it 


Sketches and Scraps” lately exhibited by | Literature”; the May St. Nicholas full of | apart, intending to revise it, until he lay 


the New York Fellowcraft Club. The idea | interest to young people and not altogether |} upon his death-bed when he gave it to his 
isa unique one, and is amply justified by ) uninteresting to older readers; the Over-j| friend, John Linnell, who left it to his 


the interest of all, and the real excellence 
of many, of the studies. The verse in the 
number is abundant, bat neither very good 
nor very bad ;and among the editorial articles 
is one on the lobby and its evils with es- 
pecial reference to the present movement 
against it here in Massachusetts. The 
more public discussion like this that we 
have of the lobby, the more certain we are 
ultimately to destroy its influence. 


The Popular Science Monthly for May 
is of unusual interest to the layman. Dr. 
Andrew D. White deals with an interest- 
ing episode in the ‘‘Warfare of Science” 
showing how in the middle ages the art of 
medicine was repressed by ecclesiastical 
jealousy and greed ; while Mr. Lee J. Vance 
in “The Evolution of Patent Medicine,” 
shows how it is hindered to-day by the 
quack. A comparat.vely new industry is 


land Monthly for May with a varied table 
of contents much of which leads us to the 
Pacifig coast; the Unitarian Review for | 
May, containing among much other weighty 
matter, a paper on Nathan Parker by Dr. 
A. P. Peabody; Education for May a num- 
ber largely of professional interest; the 
May Book News much of which is devoted 
to a discussion of the various plans of 
University Extension, a subject we shall 
shortly consider at length; Good House- 
keeping for May with a contents fitting its 
name; the Magazine of New England His- 
tory devoted largely to genealogical topics ; 
Literary News and the Book Buyer with 
tneir usual summaries of the books of the 
month, the latter with a portrait and 
sketch of Mr. Harold Frederic; the Sani- 
tarian for April the contents of which 
bears out its name; Cassell’s Family Mag- 





described in an illustrated article on ‘‘Ice- 
Making and Machine Refrigeration;” an 
illustrated account of ‘‘Some Games of the 
Zuni, is contributed by Mr. J. G. Owens; 
and Mrs. K. B. Claypole describes some 
forms of minute vegetation in ‘“My Garden 
on an Onion.% The history of the French 
Institute is sketched by W. C. Cahall; and 
the atory of the Mexican Messiah is told 
by Dominick Daly who believes him to 
have been an Irish missionary. Various 
other articles, notably two dealing with 
educational matters—the editorial depart- 
ments, miscellany and notes, complete the 
number. 


The Magazine of Art for May has for 
its frontispiece a photogravure of Sir 
Everett Millais’ painting ‘Jephthah’s 
Daughter. The opening article is devoted 
to Benjamin Constant with a portrait in 
red crayon of Constant by himself and 
reproductions from his most famous pic- | 
tures. ‘The Crucifixion in Celtic Art” is | 
discussed by Romily Allen, and there isa | 
second paper on Lord Armstrong’s Collec- 
tion of Modern Pictures illustrated with | 
reproductions from the more celebrated of | 
the collection. A timely paper on | 
Meissonier is contributed by Walter Arm- 
strong with a sketch of Meissonier at work | 
in his garden during the last year of his | 
life, and a full-page reproduction of ‘1814.” | 
A paper by Claude Phillips on ‘‘Modera | 
Schools of Painting and Sculpture” relates | 
this month to Great Britain and 
United States in which Mr. Phillips says 
rather neatly of Mr. John L. Sargent that, 
though of American origin, he is by train- 
ng absolutely and entirely a Frenchman. 


| “Criticism and Fiction” which includes 


azine for May with many entertaining and 
instructive articles; the Sidereal Messenger 
for May, of interest to both the student and 
ithe amateur in astronomy; The Out- 
1 ok, a quarterly devoted to the collegiate 
education of women and full of college 
news; the Jenness-Miller Magazine for 
April, not only expounding its editor’s the- 
ories of dres<, but containing besides many 
articles especially for women; and late 
issues of Littell’s Living Age and of The 
American Architect, publications too well 
established to need extended commenda- 
tion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


To publish one’s own books has been 
thought to be a very foolish and unremune- 
tive plan—especially by publishers. It was 
supposed to be an exceedingly impractical 
thing for Mr. Ruskin to bring out editions 
of his works; yet it appears that his profits 
are growing every year, and that from one 
book alone—the new edition of his ‘‘Mod- 
ern Painters”—the profit will not be less 
than $30,000. 


Mr. Howells’s new volume of essays, 








much matter already printed in the ‘Edi- 


sons. It was written on loose sheets of 
paper which were very difficult to sort, and 
apparently no one has had the patience to 
read the poem until now. It will soon be 
published in a collected edition of all 
Blake’s mystical writings. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are shortly to 
publish three volumes of short stories by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps-Ward, Joel Chandler 
Harris and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Ward’s vol- 
ume will contain fourteen stories, and takes 
its name from the first, entitled ‘‘Fourteen 
to One.” Mr. Harris’s has the significant 
name, ‘‘Balaam and His Master.” Mrs. 
Lewis is a sister of Mr. F. Hopxinson 
Smith, and the title of her volume, the 
scenes of which are laid in Long Island, is 
‘*Ryle and His Gate.” 


Mr. Frederick W. Christern, who died in 
New York on Friday, April 24, was one of 
the oldest foreign booksellers in this coun- 
try, having been born in Lauenberg, Ger- 
manoy,in 1817. He came to America iu 
1850, and in 1852 he established a book 
store in Philadelphia, but returned to New 
York in 1857, where he has resided ever 
since. His place at 254 Fifth Avenue Las 
long been a resort for literary and scien- 
tific men. 


Although Mr. R. L. Stephenson’s new 
novel ‘“‘The Wreckers,” says the Lounger 
in the Critic, is now due in serial form, it 
is not yet completed in manuscript. When 
the mails left, Mr. Stevenson was said to 
be pegging away at its concluding chapters 
in a Sydney hotel. 


The Scribners are to have the American 
rights for the coming French series **The 
Great Capitals of the World.” 


The autobiography of Thomas Ball, the 
sculptor, is nearly ready for publication 
by Roberts Brothers. 


“The Rudder Grangers Abroad, and 


ton’s forthcoming volume. 





tor’s Study,” is announced for publication 
to-day by the Harpers. 


Ellen Terry has commenced her “Remi 


the | Biscences” in an English raagazine under 


the title of ‘‘Stray Memories.” 


Anuncut copy of Thackeray’s ‘Virgin- 
ians” was sold in London the other day 
\for $150. It had acquired a value exclu- 


books. 


The mystery surrounding the identity of 
“The Other Woman,” 


the same sort of curious 





mprobable that we | 
shall be helped to it by the Copyright law already | 


Other Stories,” is the title of Mr. Stock- | 

It is said that) 
for ‘‘Rudder Grange,” that first delighttui | 
rehearsal of the experiences of this wed- 
ded couple, the popular demand continues, 
and exceeds that forany of his other 


in Richard H. | George 
Davis’s story of that title, is exciting much | William H. Niles, B. Joy Jeffries, are 

inquiry as| Wells; Curator, Alpheus Hyatt; Ser 
was brought out by Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘The |Samuel Dexter; 
Lady, or the Tiger?”—as is testified by the Scudder; Librarian, Samuel Dexté 


Quest: on that 


have been received by the edit 
Scribner's Magazine since the be T of 
of the story. PUDLicatio, 
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\DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


| At the meeting of the Massachuseti 
| Horticultural Society on Saturday last, gy 
interesting exhibition was male, althogt 
no premiuws were offered, especially ¢ 
narcissuses by George Hollis and of var 
spring blooming flowers from the Botas 
|Garden at Cambridge. At the business 
meeting Mr. C. H. B. Breck presented 1 
memorial of the late J. B. Bussell, the last 
survivor of the founders of the society 
and seven new members were chosen. 

The New England Historic-Genealogica 
Society held its monthly meeting on Wed 
nesday. New members were elected as 
follows: J. E. Hudson, E. M. Wheelwright 
R. T. Babson, C. S. Penhallow, J. | 
Inches, Frederic Dexter, R. M. Saltonsta 
and F. C. Lowell of Boston; M. H. Buct- 
ham, Hon. W, A. Crombie and Hon. G. ii. 
Morse of Burlington, Vt.; F. B. Dexter of 
New Haven, Conn.; Waldo Lincoln of 
Worcester; and the deaths of three men- 
bers—Rev. R. W. Allen of East Boston, A 
T. Perkins of Boston, and N. F. Safford of 
Milton—were anncunced. The librarians 
Rev. E. H. Byington presented, a report de- 
scribing at length recent gifts of accoun! 
books and letters to the society. Dr. A 
P. Peabody then read a very interesting 
and valuable paper, full of personal rem 
niscences, ‘‘Slavery as I Saw It Fifty Years 
Ago.” 

The annual meeting of the Bustor 
Society of Natural History was held 0 
Wednesday evening. The reports of Mr 
Fewkes, the secretary, Prof. Hyatt the 
curator, and Mr. Scudder, the treasurer, 
were read and accepted. The report | 
the directors of the proposed natural bis 
tory gardens and aquaria, recently met 
tioned in THe COMMONWEALTH, was 80% 
mitted by Mr. S. H. Scudder. It states 
that $200,000 must be subscribed, but ths! 
the park commissioners will allow opel 
tions to begin at City Point as soon as one 
third of the sum has been paid in. {* b# 
been further decided by the society ths! 
one half the sums offered in support % 
the gardens should be pledged as a perper 
ual endowment to insure the society 
jagainst debt, and make the gardens 0 
| wholly dependent on gate fees. To ™* 
jend, a new class of members were Pfr 

posed, and they were promised not only ™ 
freest admission to the gardens, but — 
privileges in the society’s museum, 0M” 
|and meetings, and even given a share ! oe 
|very organization, thus connectilg a 
| gardens and the society by an inaliess” 
bond. 

' 


hosel 
| A new board of Counsellors wes 
and officers elected as follows: Presi. 
L. Goodale, Vice-presid® 





ral les 
Treasurer, Charie 
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ss Minot then gave an address on 
a4 
‘= tion of the Head. 
"" members of the Ladies Physiolozi- 
he 


"Gociety met on Thursday, and elected 


a nz as follows President, Dr. Salome 
sat. vice-president, Mrs. Dora B. 
, ~ pecording secretary, Miss L. F. 


. 


ek; corr sponding secretary, Mrs. S. 


arvant; treasurer. Mre. S. C. Consens; 
4. Brvat 


Balk 


m erian, Miss A M. Nichols, and a board 
serectors; and then listened to a paper by 
ee pee O Heredity. 
Urs Marv Bur} n ere y : 
weekly meetings of the Sunday 


«pClass at Parker Memorial for the 


eet season Will close on Sunday next 
 y talk by Prof. Moses True Brown. 
ve work of the class during the past 
“voter has been exceptionally interesting 
. profitable 

: How the Pope Works. 


testead of rising at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
a was his wont, the octogenarian ruler 
‘ye Vatican now leaves his bed at 6 
vk. At that hour, in case he does not 
s-igte himself, he attends mass conducted 
ecourt chaplain. On Thursdays and 
ceoodays mass is celebrated at 7 o’clock in 
of specially favored guests. 
er leaving the chapel he breaks his long 
st with a cup of coffee and cream. Dur- 
his breakfast he reads the clerical 
aners “Qsservatore Romano” and ‘‘Moni- 
-deRome.” At 8 o'clock he receives 
wuficers of the palace, who present their | 
ewts regarding the condition of their | 
sues. At 9 o’clock appears Cardinal 
bs a. the Papal Secretary of State, 
«oo reads the important dispatches to His 
ess, gives a brief account of the dip- 


sence 


actions for the day. At 10 
wk he receives the remaining Cardinals 
and prelates who are at the head of Rowman 
ngregations subject to his directions. 
st noon be takes a stroll in the gardens of 
be Vatican and then receives the visits cf 
and other distinguished 
vople who happen to be in Rome. 
Dinner is eaten at exactly 2 o'clock. 
ough the billof fare is still simple, it is 


sto his 


reign bishops 


elaborate compared with the meals former- 


It consists of a 
th with egg, & roast, usually chicken, 
fruit. At times fish forms a conrse. 

of the light Italian wines which 
lo formerly drank exclusively, he now 
aso Bordeaux. A siesta lasting until 

{edock follows the midday meal. After 

he reads, or has read to him, the 
foreign papers and manifests great interest 
niliternational affairs. At 6 o’clock he 
yin receives the Cardinals to listen to 
ier reports and to sign any necessary 
apr. The second anid last meal for the 
ly is eaten at 9 o’clock, and consists 
ctiely of two soft boiled eggs, a roast and 
icopof Sambaya or Zabaglione, a warm 
rerage made of the white of an egg, 

campagne or porter and rum of maras- 
tin. The wine is again old Bordeaux. 

‘on after his supper the Pope goes to bed. 


y eaten by the Pops. 


ns Seet 


The California Miner of ‘49. 





Theearly miner has never been truly 
painted. 


“The | CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Al- | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


% 


Owns several hundred acres of 


NARDINO County, 


bearing next year. 


CUARANTEED 


By deposit with trustee of 
first-class security. 


Caiitornia. NINETY-TWO 





has been establishea which will pay over $100,000 net profit d 


mate, the property is confidently expected to pay 10 per cent. on $200 per share within five y 
ferred stock at par, $100 per share and guarantee a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum for five years. | 
exceeded the total guaranty before the expiration of five years, extra dividends will be paid. Preferrec 
the first five years. 
STATEMENT MAY 1, 1801. 
ASSETS. 

Real Estate; 326 acres Orange Groves two to four years old, and Capital Stock sold......+.. 

B APRS NUPBETY.. 22. ccccccccscccscccssceccevsveccvcccrsceccesecs $434,314.72 | Canital Steck , 
Temescal Land and Water Company Stock... .......0.seceeeeeees 45,700.00 | pital Stock not issued. 
BOUEEas  eendudsavisessede EL SR eb Mee Nbblet<<tlenncenceids thateesvucs 1,150.00 | Mortgage due in about fc 
ORG 0 065580 65se vameessewrccdecewowes Coesececccenscvsesccesevecsccece 839.20 | Bills Payable......... ... 
CE CE Wa Fiske ccnccccendicwesecescecccvenseeassuses ede 97,700.00 


$579,704.01 
For stock subscriptions, or for farther iuformation, w.ite to or 


BOSTON 


SOUTH RIVERSIDE FRUIT{CO,, 


CUOICE ORANGE LANDS in South Riversiteee SAN BER- 


20,000 SELECTED TREES of the best varteties just planted. 


(92) acres of orange groves that will come into 
A large nursery 
uring the nextfour years. Ata conservative esti- 
ears. We offer to the public 1000 shares of pre. 


f the reguiar dividends of the company shall have 
{ stock will draw same dividends as common aftea 


LIABILITIES. 
Sb SSESEbeeRrengs cubs Heed sde ceneeneess gute $402,300.00 
revit Terrie Tee 97,700.00 
PUP PORTG ss scvecevsccsscsctcededsveceveces 75,814.01 
sSWien senaseqeathaetuees cChdoue Orc eeteseles 3,890.00 


$579,704.01 


call upon 


E. F. De NORMANDIE, Gen’! Agt., 13 Globe Building, 244 Washington St., Boston. 





‘All the habits, fashions and tendences of our modern civilization lead to physiolgical robbery, 
physiological semi-asphyxia.’’—DR. WALLIAN. A notable plea for Oxygen in the New York Medi- 
cal Record. 


*Suj,puey snonosjmo0sid 


A scientific servitor! 
2ou ‘UOPVAs;UsUIpE syAQIUIIOS speeu a23Axo 





A speciaity demanding research and intelli- 


gent application. 


Home Treatment of the U.S. Compound Oxygen Co. 


FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUAL ADMINISTRATION. 
A WELCOME GUEST IN THE BEST HOMES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IT HAS STOOD A CRUCIAL TEST. 
ITS DEMONSTRATIONS ARE BEYOND ARGUMENT. 


The U. S. Compound Oxygen Co., of Springfield, Mass., 


has done more to popularize and establish the Oxygen treatment than the efforts 
of all other sources combived. It is in hundreds of the best homes of New Eng'tand. 
It will pay you to investigate and compare the method, 


FRANK O. EVERETT, Actuary, 
Branch Office: - - - 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 














on his way without coat, vest, or suspen- 
ders, distinguished from afar by the glimpse 
of a spotless white shirt, open always at the 
throat. [ recall many such approaches. 
My nebulous impression then was of a 


The California “Big Trees.” 


Counting as forests all areas of a thou- 
sand acres and upward, Mr. Frank J. 

















I protest, savs Mr. E. G. Waite | Walker computes that there are now 37,- 


a hi : : las large man, of generous nature, magnetic 
i bisaccount of his personal experiences | 900 acres of Sequoia forest in the United 8 6 " ~ 


. . 5 ey : beyond speech. All m earlier views 
4 miner in the May Century, against the | States, divided as follows: King’s River pear to poe A Te gob vane poe 
“ippant style and eccentric rhetoric of | forest, 7,500 acres; Keweah River, 14,000; ’ 


than as prophet, as a summing-up of singu- 
‘ar personal power. Although I was not 
ignorant of his books, or inclined to un- 
derestimate their gravity, what he had 
written seemed dwarfed by the quality of 
his attractiveness. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 
Manufacturing Optician, 


257 Washington Street, Boston. 


those writers who have made him a terror, | Tule River, 14,000; Kern River, 1,700 acres. 
‘who, seizing upon a sporadic case of | They are all south of King’s River, and 
tatreme oddity, some drunken, brawling | nearly all of them in Tulare County, Cal., 
wretch, have given a caricature to the and extend overa belt of country begin- 
world as the typical miner. The so-called ning at Converse Basin on the north, and 
“rature that treats of the golden era | ending with the Indian Reservation forest. 
so extravagant in this direction. In all The groves and forests within this region 
rd personal experience in mining-camps | are more than twenty in number, with an 
‘Tom 1849 to 1854 there was not a case of average sistance between them of perhaps 
“oodshed, robbery, theft, or actual | three or four miles. The southern limit of 
“olence. [I doubt if a more orderly | the Sequoia is the Deer Creek Grove, which 
‘oclety Was ever known. How could it be |contain less than one hundred and fifty 
‘erwise? The pioneers were young, | Sequoias, scattered over an area of perhaps 
‘dent, uncorrupted, most of them well |three hundred acres Too many of these 
“iucated and from the best families in the | noble woods have already passed into the 
East. The early miner was ambitious, |hands of speculators, and are doomed 
“sergetic, and enterprising. No undertak- shortly to disappear. One tract, including 
“g was too great to daunt him. The | two townships, has jately been saved to 
pluck and resources exhibited by him in| the public by the Vandever Bill. It em- 
“tempting mighty projects with nothing | braces the Sequoia Park forest and most of 
ms ais courage and his brawny arms to | the Homer Peak forest, and contains what | 
“try them out was phenomenal. His | are known as the Fresno Big Trees— 
fterosity was profuse and his sympathy among them the General Grant, which is | 
y.'® knowing no distinction of race. | said to be forty feet in diameter. + on, See 
“® sentiment that justice is sacred was; Besides its value for the storage of | Grand Offer na cele Gee 
ever dulled. His services were at com-| waters needed for irrigation, this whole | aol : 
mand to settle differences peaceably, or region has charming natural attractions | To introduce THE STUDIO, we will send 


Wi is j ; : very reader mentioning this journal who remits 

vith pistol inhand to right a grievous |that make it most eminently suitable for a | Syiy 30 cents Pe ny ) Some mote) two epest- 

ait ‘o a stranger. His capacity for park. | men numbers of ‘THE STUDIO, and one of the 
, sovernment never has been surpassed. - 


f - . following beautiful we by famous artist- 
Yt a glorious : 
ce, CPOCH, he was of a glorious | =§ Wait Whitman on the Street. 











etchers. “Lady With a Rabbit,” or “Portrait of 


Catherine Lorrillard Wolfe,” by Robert F. Blum. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 


By JOHN FISKE. With Plans of 
Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 


Washington from a 
before reproduced. 
$4 00. 


miniature never 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 


Fourteen to One, 


22EA book of remarkably good Short 
Stories, including ‘Jack the Fisher- 
E=Jman” and *‘Madenna of the Tubs.” By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
l6mo, $1.25. 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville, 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With 
[llustrations. l6mo, $1.25. 


A delightful story, admirably told and 
illustrated. 


Balaam and His Master and 


other Stories, 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
author of *‘Nights with Uncle Remus,” 
‘*Mingo, and Other Sketches.” $1.25. 


Otto the Knight, and other 
Stories. 


By OCTAVE THANET, author of 
“Knitters in the Sun,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. ' 





“The gifts of Octave Thanet are among 
the greatest which the ctory-teller can pos- 
sess.”—R. H. Stoddard. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


The Weekly Journalist 


J. F. BENYON EDITOR. 
Devoted to the interests of News- 
paper and Advertising Men. 


This paper will publish articles 
of general interest to journalists, 
publishers, printers and adver- 
tisers, 


Guaranteed Circulation of 














— Fritsche Ewer,” or “John Quine 
D © 2% 230 os i 
mktBness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- 
vely Cured by admiuistering Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It was Whitman’s habit in milder weather, 


T i Sword-Guard,” by Sidney L. Smith. 
says Mr. Traubel in a paper on the poet in| Word Guard, Oy, One, 


Bis meses the New England Magazine for May, to <Jepaneee Ivory Hoek, Gina Wesee-Fot, Bronse 
va uUfactured as a powder, which can be givenin | cno early -eni Jar,” by Otto H. Bacher. e is Coming,” b 
tie bn, Deer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without spend he a | evening out of doors. i William Hole. The entire set is beautifully 
wad win ge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, often happened upon him, as he sat there 


‘eflect a permanent and speedy cure, whether |; h i j , 
3 e shade, heroic in I o all 
he rm is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. in t port and word to 


Ogiven in thousands of cases, and in every |who passed. His living-room was in the 


The syeresperiect cure has followed. It never Fails, third story front, which faced south. But 


forming a magnificent collection suitable fo 


The 10 superb 


® book of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


On cold days he wore his long gray coat; 
in very hot weather he might be observed 


' 


“Silver Coffee Pot set with Rough Pearls’”’ or *‘The 
Adams at Six- 
teen” or “Japanese Agate Snufl-Bottle, Bronze 
“Barye’s 
Venus and Juno,” or “Columbus Inkstard,” or 


printed on imported Holland and Japan paper, 


framing and hanging in the most aristocratic home. 
3 Etchings 
or s with 12 Photo-etchings and 


Womts an utter impospintity for the liquer sppetine to | Was as apt to meet him strolling along | 30 copies of THE STUDIO seut on receipt of 
one guaranteed. the street, or on the boat, as at his home. |omly $3.00, just about ome-half the pri-e 


usually asked for ome etchimg. To secure one 
or the set, send orders at once, as the edition is 
limited. Tbo Studio Pub. Co., 864 Broadway, N. Y. 





10,000 


Copies Per Week. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 
Subscription Rate $2,0U per Year, 


THE WEEKLY JOURNALIST, 


74 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MRS FRIEND FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC,. 
s | 


2 Park Square, 


The girl who goes yachting as well as 
she who climbs mountains will have her 


H serge gown made with provision for the 
Designer and Dressmaker use of silk sbirts—or blouses in the place 
Is now showing « Special Importation ot of waistcoats on hot days this summer. 
Novelties in Dress Goods for *pring and Looking forward to the yachting season, 
Summer. a great many dainty gowns and hats have 

sine ’ The most popular 


MAY 8, leg, 


Chinese woman in whose freedom from the 0 NIZ S ' — 
changes of fashion her less untramme!led | RGA ER te WANTED 
Christian sisters have gloried isn’t in the . 
least exempt from this manner of woe. 


A | 
Hong Kong belle endures her styles longer 
than her New York or Parisian sister, but 


—FPOR THE— 


Granite § 

every few years a novelty is introduced. 

Just now the sleeves of her dress are wide 6 0 al fF N [ EA 

and loose, but a few seasons ago they were | : 


very tight. The length of the over jacket 


- ; - already been prepared. 
TROY and ST. JAMES material for these gowns is blue Isle of 


LAUNDRY, 


13 & 15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
art of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging 
Jouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 

Four hours only required. Send postal or tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 


OUR NEW PIANO 
PARLORS AND PIANO ROOMS 


ARE NOW 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION, 


We have a complete Stock of 


Dekcer Bros. and 
Shoninger Pianos, 


—AND— 


Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. | 


ALSO A NEW LINE OF 


Music Cabinets and Portfolios, 

Piano Chairs and Stools, 

Piano Covers and Scarfs. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


45% to 463 Washington Street, Boston. 


LOOK 


AT THE HANDSOME 


NEW STYLES OF SHOES 


—AT— 


Thayer, McNeil & Hodekins's, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 3 


STRAW HATS. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


Hats and Bonnets Remodelled 


—TO THE— 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Will find a full assortment of shapes at 


POOL BROTHERS’ 
HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 
16 HANOVER =ST., BOSTON 


Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 MILK |STREET. 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases —— with 
TRADe MARK TRADE MARK. 
To be found only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


88 Boviston Street. Hotel Pelham. 


—_—__________— | however, though many have the 


Wight serge, which is so dyed, that it is 
proof against the injurious effects of sea 
water. 
cream serge used in considerable quantities, 


These gowns are trimmed with 


or are brightened by small quantities of 
bright red. 
actual service and one expects to be out in 


When a gown is chosen for 


all kinds of weather, the navy blue serge is 
finished with a simple trimming of worsted 
braids, and metal braids are avoided. For 
elaborate wear at yacht races and on other 
féte days, trimmings of tinsel are largely | 
worn, though gold and oxidized silver are 
prefered to bright silver, which so soon be- 
coines blackened by salt air and the action 
of the sea water. 
Exceedingly pretty 
gala occasions are made 


| 


yachting suits for | 
f cream-white | 
serge trimmed with gold braid or white 
and gold Paris cords. The buttons on 
such a suit may be round gilt buttons of 
small size, the duplicate of the buttons 
used by the English Navy; or they may be 
in quaint diamond shape, with a design of 
the Scottish thistle on them, or little white 
ivory buttons painted to order with the 
flag or insignia of the yacht of the wearer. 
They are exceedingly pretty, these Jittle 
ivory buttons, and are perhaps the most 


|popular button of the season for cream- 
| white suits. 


A girdle of plaited or twisted cord, tied 
| at the side in long loops and ends, and fin- 
|ished by anchor ornaments of metal, is 
| seen on some of the new yachting gowns. 
| When the weather is very warm, gowns 


|of white Irish linen or duck are worn in- 


They are trimmed with 
dark blue dungaree, the material so much 
worn by sailors in the English Navy. Itis 
a blue cotton which is so dyed that it is 
perfect proof against sun and sea water. 
Dark blue bands with rows of white linen 
tape Jaid over them relieve some of the 
Irish linen gowns, which are made simply 
and without bones, so that they may be 
easily laundered. 

The regulation yachting cap has a little 
peak, like that worn by the commander of 
‘the Queen’s Navee,” and is generally fash- 
ioned out of a bit of the material left over 
fromthe gown. Trig little sailor hats are 
also worn. The prettiest ones are of chip 
with a braid of Milan occasionally intro- 
duced, and are simply trimmed with a wide 
gold ribbon. 

Reefer coats are worn over all sorts and 
conditions of shirt-waists—pongee, surah, 
percale, linen, India silk, wash silk. A 
yoke at the back and full blouse fronts or 
dainty gauged and tucked fronts, are some 
of the best styles. 

The costumes which the Rational Dress 
Society of London has evolved are exciting 
considerable comment. The designs which it 
exhibits are remarkably pretty and artis- 
tic, besides being eminently sensible; vet 
it is to be feared that they will not be very 
generally adopted. All the skirts are short, 


foeere of serge. 


made after two styles—the “Syrian” and 
the ‘‘Japanese.” The formerisa divided 
skirt but it turns up on the inside and fas- 


out in straight plaits. In bodices and 
jackets the variety is great; all fit loosely, 


snugness. 
The new Turkish tea gown, all in fawn 
color, with a pale yellow skirt and golden 


| Wednesday 
| dressed woman, accompanied by a tall man | 


iisarely | $100 in Nine Months 


“Japanese” model shows a skirt falling | pale. 


or tunic also varies at different times, for 


LAST 


the moment being quite long, and the ONE YEAR ORDER CHARTERED 
' 


flowery pattern of the stuffs from which | 


her gowns are made changes perhaps once | Pays $100 in One Year. 


in five years. A Chinese woman has, how- | 
ever, one great compensation. The men’s | 
and women’s fashions are practically the 
same, and her lord has exactly the same 
bother that she has—when she has any. 


At all events fair Oriental women aren't | 





jaubject to such frightful impositions as | 


the traillag skirt which western women 


are wearing just now to their eternal dis-|y Temple Piace, 


grace. A good story is told of one such 
] 


skirt by the New York Times. 


form at the Cicy Hall elevated station last 


afternoon. A handsomely 


| 
of the sporting class, moved 
along, trailing a foot and half of her skirts 
behind her. A big, clumsy boy in his 
eagerness to reach the street planted a 
heavy foot on the trailing skirt, almost 
throwing the woman over backward. 
Naturally she was very angry and speedily 
found some very harsh words to bestow on 
the boy. Her male companion was angry 
too, and atthe foot of the stairs he col- 
lareé the lad and raised his cane to ad- 
minister chastisement. But the blow did 
pot fall. A burly workingman caught the 
arm to which the cane was attached and 
half a dozen determined voices exclaimed, 
i**Don’t hit that boy!” The tall sporting | 
man braced himself for a fight, whena 
mild-looking young gentleman looked him 
| fixedly in the eye and said: ‘See here, my 
|friend. You had better calm down right 
away. You have got the unpopular end of 
this dispute. If you have ever walked | 
down stairs behind a woman who lets her | 
skirts drag, you ought to understand what | 
the public sentiment is on that subject ”| 
The sporting man made no reply. He let | 
goofthe boy and waiked rapidly away, | 








followed by a very indignant and talkative | 
woman. 

Fearful things are whispered 
across the water. It is hirted that there is 
to be a return to white hosiery and the ac- 
companying strapped slippers that made 
life such a burden to large girls twenty 
yearsago. It is said too, that Egyptian 
red underwear is shown in the shops, and 
and bids fair to become very generally 
adopted ; that gowns are being treated with 
plaster appliqué work, something like that 
to which walls are accustomed; that loose- 
fitting gloves are becoming a fad, because, 
forsooth, they say so plainly for their 
wearer. ‘‘See how small my han@s are; I 
can afford to wear a loose glove.” 


being 





Providence, in its wisdom, deliver us. 





Refers to Chas. Lincoln, Geo. Fied Williams, Ed. 
ward Avery, Attorneys at ] aw. 


reaching to the tops of the boots, and are — as 


A SURE CURE. 


There’s a young doctor up 


town who 
will have to improve 


his methods or he 


tens around the knee, so the divisible | 2°’e" will have patients enough to main- 
characteristic is entirely concealed. The | 





tain him. A woman came into see him 
| only two days ago, looking haggard and 
‘*Well,” he said, what is it?” ‘I’m 
ltroubled with insomnia.” she sighed. 
|**What shallI do for it?” ‘Sleep it off, 
|madam; sleep it off,” he advised eurtly, 


effect of [then asked her for $2.—{Detroit Free 


| Press. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 


| 30 days at a cost of $2.00. 
| mitte 
| dress 


Froin all these and kindred ills may | 


| 
MARGARET Farrrax. | 


brown jacket with along sash of pale yel- 
low, shared the honors at the fair given in pach ene wae oven Wing Tunes by en 
London under the auspices of the Rational Seer saber Rec Myerson: Begins. Les 


D : | perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
ress League, with the ‘‘muddy-weather } Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 


dress,” the material of which is water- | the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
proof and brushable. | whether arising from teething or other causes. 


| e s 
Are we never to be allowed any comfort- For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 


: Be sure and ask for Mrs. W *s Soothing | 
able illusions? Now we are told that the Syrup. Pauper gl ” aati ah 





Cost of Joining, &5.00 
Assessments, R2.00 

No Medical Examination, 
Privilege to renew your certificate ever 
Ladies pe 
men. Ad. 


H. A. MACDONALD, 


Supreme Secretary, 
Hoom 66, BOSTON 


om equal terms with 


A hurrying crowd was pushing its way 
Jdown the broad steps of the elevated plat- f 
' 


A NOVELTY IN CO-OPER ATION, 


NOT AN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


NOT A BOND COMPANY, 
A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


Organizers Wanted Everywhere, 


( flice of Supreme Lodge, 


62 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 


THE FRATERNAL CIRCLE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Two-Year Endowment Soci 


Pays $15.00 Weekly Sick Benet 
$200 00 in Two Years. 


OVER $100,000 IN RESERV 


Deposited with State Treasurer 


$45,000 paid in Sick Benefits. 


Organizers WANTED Everywhere. 


Terms and circular? on application. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, Sup. Pres. 


62 Boylston Sreet, Boston 


D. BEDROSSIAN & CO., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fratits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
3 TEMPLE PLACE 





The largest and most thoroughly equipp 
Warehouse in the United States for ne Core 2 
the month or year for Furniture, Pianos, (# 


riages, Trunks, ,Packages and certal! kinds 
merchandise. 5 a 
Recently constructed Iron and Brick ) au" 
SILVER WARE 
and valuables. a oom 
Single rooms of all sizes. Warehouse rect A 
given and goods paces for transportation tos 


¢ 


parts of the world. 7 sd 
For rates apply at office, Westland avenu 

Telephone Tremont No. 268. ee 
Huntington avenue, Back Bay, Brookine® 

Longwood cars pass near the Warelio'se. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager 


BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


West Chester Park and Westi:nd Ave 





OUR TREATMENT OF 


THE.”. FEET 


is reliable in every Teepe 


RE sc axicure rinst clas 
10 Temple Pi., Boston, over BR. H. S™ 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg": 


DrP KENISON 
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THE GREAT 


QOEGERs 


Pianos 
fave been awarded the GRAND 
goLPD MEDAL at the late ME- 





CHANICS FAIR, 


ce0. W. BEARDSLEY, 


176 TREMONT STREET, 


Tremont Theatre Building. 








the Charge of the Irish at Fontenoy. 





tm a recent number of the Republic, a 
«riter recalls the famous charge of .the 
inch brigade In the French service at the 
vetle of Fontenoy in 1745. His descrip- 
if not so vivid, is at least more minute 


att 


han the well Known poem. 
I allied column that had broken 
rough the French was inthe form of an 
ng, with four battle fronts. Marshal 


&yxe ordered the cannon to open on the 
ogest front and cut gaps for the French 


avairy to dash through. At the same 
»the infantry brigades that could he 
sermed were to attack on each flank. 
the extreme French left lav the Irish 


rgade, six infantry regiments, known as 
ares, Bulkeley’s, Dillon’s, Roth’s, Ber- 
wick’s and Lally’s. ‘These men had not 
heen at the front thus far during the battle, 
and had cursed their luck in consequence, 
bot their enthusiasm, or ‘‘panting ardor,” 
as the phrase is. was about to be given a 
se rein. They were placed at the head 
of acolumn to attack the Duke of Cumper- 
land's right flank. Being composed of 
young men, all fresh, and burning with 
hatred of their old hereditary foe, the Eng- 
sh, their selection to bear the brunt of the 
attack was at once a compliment and a 
challenge to them to show proof of their 
mettle. When the word came to go Colonel 
Lally said to his men, **March again-t the 
wemies of France and yourself without 
ting until you have the points of your 
tureets upon their bellies.” ‘ 

Tie lrisomen went forward all animated 
rihthe spirit of Lally, and coolly reserv- 
ing their flre. 
ending towards the allied lines, and swept 
wagalling fire from thousands of muskets 
switwocannons. Up the steep they went 
rihout pulling a trigger, to be met by 
wmeof the crack troops of the British 
imy, among them the famous Coldstream 
mands. The brigade wore scarlet uni 


forms, and advancing in good order called | 


matin English, ‘Steady, boys! Forward! 
Charge !” that the foemen 
rly and saw what was to come. 


opposing 


sO 
As the 
lines came together a British 
ficer advanced to the front, and singled 


at Captain Anthony McDonough for com- | 


‘at. A sword duel was fought on the spot, 
he soldiers on both sides nearest the scene 
pausing to witness the fight. 


ip & tremendous shout over the victory 
&san omen of good luck. 
incident the British let loose their volleys 
i dulets, and for a few moments cut 
“own the intrepid Irishmen like grain be- 
lore the scythe. The commander, Colonel 
Viate, was hit twice. 


‘cores of officers and hundreds of men fell 
inder this fire. 


check to Erin’s gallant sons. 


shot. 


_, Bren in front of that blazing column 
we yonet, like the honest stick in a 
‘*rimmage, had more charms for the Irish 
ads than the uncertain muzzle and flint. 
‘Hey could feel with their countryman wh« 


‘sug of his encounter with a Claude Duval: 


His pistol it flashed, 
But his head I mashed, 
Oh! shillelah, you never missed fire. 


An 


‘dor of less determined warriors. 


+ 


ate was discovered. 
Sot Cause more ee 
and th than a temporarv wavering 


With the Duke 


wade trophies of fifteen. 
*¥0 colors 


"7 Colonel Bulkeley’s regiment. 


the | 
Spok 
aan legions which were visible and in 

‘© at pleasure.” 
“¥en or eight minutes. 
Ritister, who 


Before them lay a slope as- | 


heard the} 


McDonough | 
finally disabled his foe and sent him to the | 
rearas a prisoner, while his comrades sent | 


Following this | 


Colonel Dillon was | 
tilled at the head of his regiment, and | 


Yet there was scarcely a | 
: With their | 
‘smous Celtic slogan, ‘* Remember Limerick 
tod Saxon Perfidy,” they rushed to close | 
jiarters, thrusting their bayonets into the 
‘aces of their antagonists before firing a | 


Be unfortunate circumstance happened 
‘the outset that would have chilled the 
os ote Pm a wa A bri- 
a Frenchmen, mistaking the Irish in 
“eit scarlet colors for the enemy, charged 
‘em and fatelly wounded many before the 
Even this did 


sue brigade soon saw their opponents 
“Jing from the field. Of the twenty cannon 
of Cumberland, the brigade 
j They also took 
on The colors and two guns 
“ Captured from the Coldstream Guards 


So quick was the change of scene after 
“ got to work that a contemporary 
* of Cumberland’s colamn as “‘en- 


It was an affair of 
The French war 
was on the spot with his 


] 


King, said, ‘‘In ten minutes the battle was 
won.” 


As Others See Us. 


Does not one who has spent much time 
{in Boston remember the large women with 
gray curls looped up each side of their 
| large faces, asks a writer in the New York 
| Tribune. They are ruddy with a comfort- 
able consciousness of living in Boston 
| diffused through their redundant person- 
ality. They always look as you see them 
| walking on Charles or Beacon street, as if 


they had just descended from an intensely | 
peer into that | 
coupé you will see the last Atlantic in their | 


Bostonian coupé. If you 
pocket, perhaps also a pamphlet on Nation- 
|alism, or a sketch of Confucius as he was 
not Confucius as we have thought he was 
|Somebody in Boston has found out the 
exact facts concerning him, and to Boston 
is given the discovery. 

The horses in the shafts will 
kind of woman does not confine herself to 
theories. She has a very soft spot in her 
heart for animals, for everything that is 
abused or that. does not have its rights. 

esides the Atlantic and the pamphlet 
there is often also in this carriage a dog. 
He is sitting calmly, superior to 
‘*foot folks.” He is a well-groomed King 
Charley or Yorkshire. Nevera fox terrier 
for this kind of woman. The dog meets 
your eye with a gentle pity in his expres- 
sion, a pity for you because you are nota 
Yorkshire sitting in a coupé belonging to a 
person like his mistress. He knows there 
isa sketch of Coufucius in the vehicle 
with him, and he respects himself accord- 
| ingly. 
you approach. He is perfectly affable. 
He knows his position too well netto be 
}so. He is like his dear friend and mis- 
| tress; it isa good thing that incidentally 
he has wealth, but he is sincere in his con- 
| viction that wealth is not to be compared 
to culture and blood. He probably has 
clear ideas as to wkat Buddha preached; 
anyway, bis eyes are bright enough to have 
such ideas. Heis not going to fall into 
Nirvana when he dies; he confidently 
expects that in the future state cats will be 
| provided for him to worry. 





| A New York Air-Ship. 
| oe 
| 





In recent numbers of Tus COMMON- 
WEALTH there has heen some discassion of 
the scientific possibilities of aerial naviga- 
tion. A New York man; however, seems to 
be actually at work on designs for an air- 
ship. His name is Helmer, and the New 
York Times yives the following account 
|of his scheme. 
| N. Helmer of 129 Fourth Avenue is now 
at work on desigus for an aerial ship in 
|which the electric motor operated with 
storage batteries will be the power to 
whirl the vessel through space. The 
balloon is a long, cylindrical affair con# 
{taining a smaller cylinder connected 
| through a pipe with an air pump on board 
|the passenger car. The inner cylinder is 
used to displace some of the gas in the 
outer, which operation, by reducing buoy- 
ancy, will cause the ship to gradually sink 
down to the earth. 

The balloon sails laterally and carries a 
fin-like sail which causes it to face the 
wird. It is connected with the car by 
means of anumber of ropes converging at 


a swivel several feet above the car proper. | 
swing | 


This swivel permits thecar to 
around inevery direction of the compass 
{by means of a fan-wheel and a rudder. 
| The swiftly revolving fan-wheel imparts 
velocity to both the car and the passive 
balloon overhead, the latter being so con- 
trived in Mr. Helmer’s plans as to make it 
impossible to come athwart the current. 
The pipes communicating with the outer 
and inner balloons are provided with the 


mons simply-constructed wafety valves, The entire staffof ‘The Arlington,” Washing- | ———— 
|which Mr. Helmer thihks will render | ton, p. C., being used. 
accidents by explosion impossible. Drawing-room cars on all roads direct without 
, D change to the Hotel. 
4 He proposes to make the outer balloon | Rn ofoad Oud Beamer Station adjoining the 
of aluminum sheets prepared so as to | prounds. 
» withstand five pounds’ pressure to the | For descriptive books, address 
square inch. The inside balloon will be T. FE. ROESSLE 
made of varnished silk so a: to swell and | Te 4 roe 


decrease in size at will. Mr. Helmer gaid 
recently: ‘‘If this whole plan will be thor- 
oughly investigated, I have no doubt that 
the most critical thinkers willbe satisfied 
with it. In justice to myself, I would 
emphasize the fact that Lhave given merely 
the outline, but this outline 
the principle as accurately as do cause and 
effect. The filling of the balloon, the 
* method of holding it in place while filling 
it and of releasing it when full, the con- 
struction of the safety valves, the trussed 
frame under the balloon § and 
details are still my own personal secrets. 
But I can assure the public that the whole 
matter is the essence of simplicity and can- 
not po-sibly miscarry.” 





A DIFFERENT SET. 
; “You mustn’t associate with chickens,’ 


not, mamma?” 
the swim.”—[ Brooklyn Life. 


not have | 
any check-rein nor any curb-bit, for this | 


mere | 


He wags bis little stub of a tail if | 


demonstrates | 


other 


said Mother Duck to her Ducklings. ‘‘Why 
‘‘Because they are notin 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


TRUE TO CHICAGO. 


| ” 


‘‘Boys and girls,” said the nice old gen- 
| tlemen who had been invited to say a few 
| words to the children, ‘‘I should like to see 
{how many of you expect some time to go 

toa better, grander, more beautiful city 
than this. Allof you who do will please 
lrise.” Less than a dozen rose up. ‘Mos’ | 
of the children of this Sunday school,” ex- 
| plainet the superintendent to the old gen- 
tleman in a whisper, “reside on Prairie 
Avenue.”—[ Chicago Tribune. 


AN UNCONSIDERED DANGER. 


‘*Mercy me!” said Miss Passee; ‘‘I sin- 
cerely hope they will not pass the law mak- 
ing a day of eight hours.” 
| ‘Why not?” 

‘Just think how rapidly we shall age! 
| Just three times as fast.”—[{ Harper's Bazar. 





A SOUND SIMILE. 


Hardtack—''How are you getting along 
| with your new clerk? Is he a good man?” 
Clambake—‘He works like a charm. 
| Did you ever see a charm work?” Hard- 
| tack—"'I never did.” Clambake—" Well, 
jthat’s him.”—[ America. 

| oe 
Consumption Surely Cured. 


Lo the Editor :— 
Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
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BOSTON, 
EUROPEAN PLAN: 
Washington Street, snawoyiston- 

| CENTRAL LOCATION, 


Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 
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near Theatres and 
All leading horse- 





FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class, 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


HOTEL EASTERN. 





| use thousands of hopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
| have consummation, & they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York 





ining Room, Provision Store 


—AaND— 
BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


BOSTON, 


Head Mountain House, 


Has the best situation on 


| EVANS'S 


| 
| 


Opp. Lowell Depot, 


| 
| 
| 





Ow 


| LAKE {IMEMPHREMAGOG, 


“The Beautiful.” 





**Longe,” Black Bass, 
Pickerel, Brook and Lake Trout. and other fish. 
Excellent table and good service. Sanitary 
plumbing. Dry, healthful air. No marshes, no 
mosquitoes, no malaria. 
For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, - - VT. 


Sports of all descriptions. 





Fort William Henry Hotel 


LAKE GEORGE. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED 
HOTEL ON LAKE GEORGE. 


The Cuisine and Service of the Best. 


Owner aud Proprietor. 


NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA, 
NORWANDIE, NEW JERSEY, 

Near Seabright. 
Hotel opens Saturday, June 13. 


Hotel and cottages front on the ocean and river 
Hot and cold sea-water baths ia the hotel. 
Depot, Normandie. P. O., Seabricht, N. J. 
New York office, 





‘sNormandie,” Broadway and 38th St. 


FERDINAND P. EARLE, 
Owner and Proprietor. 





“THE MANSION, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnished. Brophy’s 


orchestra from June to October. 


Finely appoint 
ed cafe and billiard room, 


all the year. CHARLES McGLADE. 


vania railroad in 3% hours. 


Coaches to and from 
depots and to beach during bathing hours, Open | for the COMMONWB.4LTH. 


From New York to Atlantic City via Pennsy)- 


(OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 


Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston 


European aud American Plan, 
Rooms 50c. to $1.25 Single. Newly 
Furnished. 


Baggage Transferred FREE to ani from North- 


ern Depots. 
F. M. GRIFFIN, Man’gr. J. A. HOOPER, Prop. 


First-class Gent's Cafe and Lunch Room 
connected, 
ALES, WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 


NEW YORK HOTELS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Rooms $1 per Day and 
Upward. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the latest improve. 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known “Taylor's Res 


taurant.” 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


On the ween 7 plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 
night and oer. F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
F. A. KEITH, Manager. 


European Plan. 





BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORE, 


Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 
A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 


restaurant of peculiar excellence, 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


H. C. FERGUSON, ' ~ Proprtieor. 








CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


THE.” CHOWDERS 


You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
Are the best in the City. 

| First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs, 

1 and 3 Spring Lane. 

















WANTED—Agenis to obtain suhser**-~e 
Address «* ¢% 
| Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Brow ee, 
Roston. 
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GEO. L. SWETT, 


EXPERT WATCHMAKER 


—AND— 


Scientific Optician, 


Will put your Fine Watch or Mantle Clock in per 
fect running order atthe most reasonable cost. 





your eyes are weak or trouble you when read- 
ing, consulthim. Oculist Prescriptions Ac- 
curately Compounded. 


EYES TESTED FREE OF CHARGE, 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has been noteworthy 
for two events of marked significance; the 
first appearance among us of the famous 
young English actor Mr. E. 8S. Willard; 
andthe production of ‘‘Margaret Fleming,” 
much heralded as affording us a sample 
sight of the coming American drama, and 
as being built strictly on lines by realism 
laid down and sanctioned. ‘Margaret 
Fleming” was produced at Chickering Hall, 
temporarily transformed into a theatre; its 
authors, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Herne, ap- 
pearing in leading characters. The play 
itself is discussed in full elsewhere in our 
columns. Its production was characterized 
by an exceeding and impressive earnestness 
of atmosphere, by stage management all 
but phenomenal in its cleverness and effec- 
tiveness, when the limitation of resource is 
taken into account; and by acting which 
if often deficient in finish, was of high and 
essentially artistic quality. Mrs. Herne’s 
Margaret was, in all but its unimaginable 
last scene, a picture of a woman’s heart, 
fullof an exquisite sincerity, simplicity, 
tenderness, and intensity of purpose, which 
lent dign'ty to commonplace,and pathosjand 
beauty to the intrinsically repulsive. Mr. 
Herne’s Joe Fletcher was the most robust 
and full-flavored bit of character study 
which has blessed the stage for many a 
day; pungently Dickensy in its quaint. hu- 
manity. Miss Prom is to be credited with 
strong and convincing§fwork as Maria. The 
production asa whole was an event of 
creat interest; but the distinct and unmis- 
takable verdict of both crities and publhe 
remains, that, as between old wine and new, 
so between old art and new, ‘‘the old is 
better.” 

Mr. Willard has appeared, at the Tre- 
mont Theatre durivg the last week in two 
plays. The latter of these, ‘The Middle- 
mun,” will hold the stage for a part of 
next week, and comment upon it can be 
postponed until that time. The opening 
play, ‘John Needham’s Double,” 1s a strong 
and somewhat grim study of a strange re- 
semblance between two men of widely dif- 
fering temperament and career; one of 
whom murders the other, assumes his 
identity, and at the last, his steely self- 
control shaken by the drink to which re- 
morse bas driven him, is brought to con- 
fession and suicide. Mr. Willard’s work 
in the double réle of John Needham and 
Joseph Norbury was nothing less than mar- 
vellous in its depth of insight, its grasp of 
character, its power to indicate psycholog- 
ical differences, solely and subtly by psy- 
chologic means. The murder scene was 
something menorably nerve-wrenching, 
though played almost tn silence,and lacking 
ghastly adjuncts of any sortor suggestion. 
Without marked facial resemblance, Mr. 
Willard often and insistently suggests 
Edwin Booth; his intellectual methods are 
the same; like Booth, he appeals primarily 
rather to mind than to emotion; like him 
he possesses, to a noble degree, the true 
artist’s loss of self in his art, and strenuous 
respect for his work, and fine scorn of the 
merely theatric. He is an actor sure to 
grow steadily and solidly in public regard, 
and whose career must be watched as ofie 
watches the making of history. 

At the Boston Museum ‘‘Hands Across 
the Sea” was successful on Monday. Mr. 
Davenport surprised even the firm believers 
in his possibilities, by the fire and strength 
of his work as Dudley; Miss Sheridan, 
Miss O'Leary and Mr. Wilson repeated 
former successes, Miss Livingstone played 
a thankless part with grace and discretion, 
and Mr. Barron was quite sufficiently vil- 
lainous as the French gambler. At the 
Globe Theatre, Francis Wilson, in the 
‘Merry Monarch,” had royal welcome 
back; at the Park Theatre, “A Night’s 
Frolic” movis gayly on its way; at the 
Boston Theatre, ‘‘The Soudan” is as daz- 
zling and thrilling as ever; at the Hollis 
St. Theatre ‘“‘McKenna’s Flirtation” has 
drawn a class of spectators who seldom 
make their way to that pleasant home of 
high comedy; at the Grand Opera House, 
Kate Claxton and Chas. Stevenson in 
‘Cruel London” brought an exciting play 
ami an unusually strong company. At the 
Howard Atheneum, the May Howard Bur- 


BOSTONE COMMONWEALTH. — 


Announcement and Chat. 








Philip Fleming’s behavior takes on new 


heinousness when one considers’ the 
absolute faultlessness of that baby. 

The present announcement for the 
Tremont Theatre is ‘‘The Middleman” con- 
tinued until Thursday evening, and 


‘*Judah” for the rest of the week. 


” 


‘‘Hands Across the Sea,” at the Boston 
Museum, probably won’t loose their clasp 
until the season’s end. 


Nothing could more eloquently testify 
how convincing Mr. Willard is in ‘‘John 
Needham’s Double,” than the spectator’s 
wonderment, not that one man can appear 
so differently, but thattwo men can look 
so much alike. 


At the Grand Opera House much fun is 
promised next week, with a ‘‘Cold Day,” in 
the performance of Mr. Perkins Fisher, 
Mr. Morosco, and an able company. 


A Night’s Frolic is billed for two more 
weeks at the Park Theatre. 


The details of domestic and infant 
existence as exploitedin ‘‘Margaret Flem- 
ing,” caused the spectator almost as acute 
discomfort as if he bad been confronted 
with them in an actual “boudoir,” which 
must be set down as a triumph of realistic 
art. 


‘The Soudan” will remain at the Boston 
Theatre but a short time further. 


“Old Jed Prouty” returns to the Hollis 
Street Theatre on Monday, for a week's 
stay. 


One week more of the ‘Merry 
Monarch’s” reign at the Globe Theatre. 
Daly without John Drew, the Madison | 


Square without Agnes Booth—verily this 
is a year of shuffle and deal! 


The ‘‘Spider and the Fly” will invite the 
interested spectator, to ‘‘walk into the 
parlors” of the Poward Atheneum, next 
week. 


| 
The First Battalion of Cavalry, Major | 
Horace G. Kemp commanding, will at- | 
tend the performance of ‘*A Night’s Frolic” | 
at the Park Theatre next Wednesday even- 
ing May 13th. It is understood that Helen 
Barry in her masquerade as a French 
Chasseur will wear an entirely new unl- 
form on that occasion. 


an en- 


Alexander Salvini ls booked for 
gagement at the Grand Opera House, | 
beginning on May 18th. 

The programme for Messrs. Morkill, | 


Drake and Hamilburg’s benefit next Sun- | 
day evening will be one of the best of the) 
season. Among the volunteers are; Miss 
Addie Cora Reed, Miss Zeffie Tilbury, The 
Ladies’ Schubert Quartette, Mr. Burr 
McIntosh, The Merry Monarch Qnartette, | 
Mr. John J. Braham, Mr. Theo. Bendix | 
and many others. 


Two weeks only reinain before specialty 
entertainments at the Gaiety and Bijou will 

ive way to a summer season of opera. 
On Monday another long and entertaining | 


| 


specialty programme will be presented | 


by a company that includes such well- | 
known talent as the following: Silver Bell 
Quartette; R. G. Knowles, comedian; Har- 
ris and Walters, Prof. Burke, Griff Wil | 
liams, Pickert and Mayon, Farnum Broth- 
ers, acrobats; Blanche Andrews, vocalist ; 
Lawrence and Crane, gynimasts; May 
Oliver and other capable artists. 





Clarendon, the popular actor, assisted by a 


Dadmun, Charles Tremaine, Miss Florence 
Stone and others, will be seen next week in 
anew drama. The piece will be of the 
sensational order, and will be given both 
afternoon and evening. Another stage 
feature willbe a farce put on by George 
Harding, aided by Frank» Kennedy and 
others. The specialty bill will include the 
Healeys, who make a very lively team, in 


and Tom Rice, contortionist. 


On account of the unusual demand of 
seats for Salvini performances at the 


zan, Mr. Geo. W. P. Magee, acting mana- 
ger for Mr. Salvini, has made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Proctor & Mansfield 
to have the sale of seats open Monday 
morning, May 11, instead of Thursday as 
announced. Tickets may also be procured 
at Connelly’s, Adams House, Cashin’s, 
Young’s Hotel, and Thayer’s, Parker House. 





Pictures of California. 


Rev. Edw. E. Hale’s lectures on California 
were kindly lent for the purpose by Miss 
Jane Hunt of Newport. Miss Hunt, in 
four different journeys to California, has 
had remarkable opportunities for studying 
the picturesque parts of the country, par- 
ticularly those connected with its history, 








lesque Company made life vastly gay. 


extraordinary success. 


|which he presents it. 


At Pilling’s World’s Museum, Mr. Hal | 


strong stock company which includes Leon | 


Grand Opera House, which begins Monday, | 
May 18th, opening with Don Cesarde Ba- | 


The admirable pictures used to illustrate 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


MAY 9, 199) 





The closing pair of the Apollo Club’s 
concerts marked the completion of its 
twentieth year. The programme recogniz 
ed this, being made up largely of old favo- 
rites inthe singing of which nearly half | 
a hundred former members participuted. 
Extended criticism of the concert is not 
needed. The selections gave great pleas- 
ure to the audience; and in the singing 
there was no lessening of the excellent 
technique, nor falling off from the lovely 
tone quality which has marked the work of 
the club this season. Mr. Lang wears his 
his honors gracefully; twenty years of 
Apollo Concert work mark an epoch in music | 


<n 


PARK THEATRE 


J. A. CRABTREB+ 000000000 eseeeececccces,. 


M . 
LAST WEEK BUT ong.” 


“A NIGHT'S FROLIC” ; 


HELEN BARRYy 


AND SUPERB CAsrT. 


Regular Matinee Saturday at 9 


~ BOSTON 


MUSEUM. 


in Boston—an epoch distinguished by 80 | Manager...............ccccccceces Mr. R. M. Pre: A 


general and thorough a spirit of musical | 


culture, and the institution of agencies for 153 Performances 


its promotion, as to make it nutable. The 
period has witnessed the rise of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in which, despite its un- 
fortunate tendency to domination, it has 
been the greatest factor. 

The last concert of the Boston Singers’ 
Society presented one of Mr. Osgood’s 
educative programmes. Several genera- | 
tions, not to say centuries in music, were | 
represented by admirably chosen selections | 
from representative writers. There are | 
few of us lacking a hobby, with Mr. 


| 


| 
} 


Osgood it is the sainte and martyrs of the | 


ancients (in music); but whenever he con- | 
sults them the public finds new cause to 
admire his hobby and the aptness with 
The programme | 
was not lacking in modern music, as a} 
unique and hitherto unknown composition | 


‘by Peter Cornelius and works of other) 


recent writers were included. 
Poco a Poco. 


i 
Care of Our Eyes. 
} 

Few persons are aware, says M. Félix | 
Hément, that besides size, shape, and | 
color, their eyes differ in visual force and | 
in power of accommodation; and also | 
that some faults affect only one of them. 
ltis an established fact that we all use one 
eye—the right or the left—in preference, 
when looking through a glass or taking 
aim withagun. Weare rightor left-eyed 
as we areright or left-handed or footed. 
If we do not perceive this ourselves, 
oculists and opticians remark it. 

The ignorance of most people on this | 
subject is illustrated by their buying | 
giasses at the voptician’s without taking | 
account of any difference between the 
eyes. Thus only one of the eyes is helped, 
while the other one, being less called into | 
exercise, becomes less and less useful and | 
loses its powers as a tool rusts when it is 
notin use. Yet both our eves are needed to | 
see well. It becomes, therefore, highly | 
important to observe how the child uses its | 
eyes, in order to correct those attitudes | 
which tend toinjury of the sight as well | 
as of the health. | 

Children, inwriting, rarely fail to give | 
the head an inclination by which the eyes | 
are placed at unequal distances from the | 
paper. They are also apt to incline ches | 
head too far, and acquire the habit of bring- 
ing it too near, as when they try to accom- 
modate themselves to a feeble light. 


| 


GENTLE SPRING. 


Cold Winter’s packed his trunk and gone— 
And in his place comes gentile Spring ; 
The fiowers smile at her return, | 
The happy birds their welcome sing. 


} 
The young man’s fancy, so they say, | 
| Now lightly turns to thoughts of love; 


And all the earth is fresh and gay, 


And brightly smiles the sky above. 
| 
| The housewife now is cleaning house, 

She’s at it early, at it late; 


| With carpets up, and curtains down | 


Much chaos she doth now create. 


the sketch ‘*What it is,” John A. Reynolds, | 
Irish comedian, Belle Sheridan, serio-comic, | 


Her curtains, blankets, and the like 
Are cleansed and made as good as new 
By being sent to the Drewsen store 
| On Weat Street, No. 32. 


LONG DAYS. 


} 


Mr. P. Mulvaney (who is aroused from | 


his first sleep in America by the clatter of 
an alarm clock) — Och, sure they must 
have long days in Amirika, for Oi’ll shtake 
my worrd that clock sthrucka thousand.— 
{Harper’s Bazar. 





HIGH ART. 

‘‘Do you think, Meissonier,” said Corot 

| one day, ‘‘that Millet has gone to heaven?” 
*“No,*mon Dieu, no.” ‘And why not, 

| pray?” ‘If Millet were in heaven, the 

| coloring of the skies would not so frequent- 

ly be atrocious.”—/[ Life. 





For the choicest fruits, the best candies, | 
and she has availed herself of them with | and the freshest flowers go to D. Bedros- 


sian & Co.’s, 3 Temple Place. 


Here, er 
Saturday May \¢ 
150th Time Thursday, May 1(! 


THE GREAT SCENIC DRAMA, 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA, 


MAGNIFICENT EFFECTS “ 
ADMIRARLE Cast A 


ding 
lin 


Act 1—Nettlefold Farm. 
Act 2—Grand Hotel, Paris 


Act 3—La Roquette Prison, Paris ~ 

Act 4—Deck of the Australasian. T 

Act 5—Port Adelaide, Australia (al 

Eve’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 9 “i 

——__— -—— —- — = T 
HOLLIS sii? 

THEATRE, ‘ 

IsaAC B. RICH......-++.- Proprietor and Manage; . 


Commencing Monday, May lith 
Second Time This Season. 


RICHARD GOLDEN 


=o ff «= 


OLD JED PROUTY. 


And DORA WILEY the “Sweet Singer 0’ Maine ' 


Week of May 18.—AUGUSTIN DALY’s Cow 
PANY in“The Last Word.” 


20 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 
Monday, May 1ith 
LAST SEVEN PERFORMANCES. 


FRANCIS WILSON 


THE iERRY MONARCH 


Evenings at 7.45. Only Matinee Sat. at 2 
SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 10th.—Joini 
Benefit to N. A. Morkil!, Martin Drake, 
and Saul J. Hamilburg. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS. ..... Proprietor and Manager 
Commencing Monday, May tl ! 


Grand Spectacular Pantomine 
Novelty Combine, 


SPIDER AND FLY. 


Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 


Burlesque 4 


>> 2a 


Laughing Week, Commencing May !|1 
The Successful Musical Comedy, 


A COLD DAY. § ; 


The funniest of all laughing comedies. A strong 
company, and the Great Lady Dancer, Carlotta 
Sparkling Music, New Songs, New Danees 


YOU WILL LAUGH! DON’T MISSIT: 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. at? 
Next Week—Salvini. Don Caesar de Bazan. ar 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 
B. F. KEITH ....00..0000 «Proprietor and Manage! 
| (-$43 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of May 4th. R 


ENTIRE CHANGE OF BILL 


Continuous Performance. |. 
PRICES, 25 te $1.00 According to Locate! 


ae-June1—GAIETY OPERA COMPANY 
direct from the Bijou, Philadelphia. 


 WORLD’S MUSEUM. : 


| WASHINGTON STREET, NEAR BOYLSTON STREET 


DRAMA AND SPECIALTY. i 


Continuous Performance from i2 m. to 10.15 p-™ 
GENERAL ADMISSION 10 CENTS: 








Broiled Live Lobster 


METROPOLITAN, 
' 1162 to 1168 Washington Street. 
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gAYMOND'S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 


aul TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


art will leave Bostem Monday, July 


A pass 
97, tor 


YELLOWSTONE 


Grand Trip to th 


NATIONAL PARK 


—AND— 


ACROSS the CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 
yORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

andthe homeward trip over the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


ental visits to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
. all the different’ points of tnterest in the Yel- 
»tone National Park, Portland, the Columbia | 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, | 


“acouver, the Selkirk Glaciers, 
rogs, Winnipeg, Montreal, etc. 
additivo 


sying Boston Thursday, July 16. 


Twe Excursions Westward over the 
canadian Pacific Railway and to Alaska, 


surday, July 11,and aes ay, § July 25. 
Thirty Summer Trips in July and August. 


@ Send for descriptive circulars, designating | 
ational Park Trips, Alaska 


eetber Yellowstone N 
rer.or “Thirty Sammer Tours” are desired. 


} 


Banff Hot 


to above, an Excursion to the 
Yellowstone National Park and Return, 


BORTOA 2Y 


MMONWEALTH. 





The Decay of New Orleans. 


New Orleans has, at least at the North, 
been usually regarded as the least Ameri- 
can, but probably the most picturesque of 
our southern cities. But since the war, a 
change has been slowly coming over it 
whereby it is rapidly losing many of its 
French and Spanish characteristics. A 
correspondent of the New York Sun thus 
describes the change. 


I find myself regarding this strange, 


picturesque, romantic old city, the strang- | 
est, the most picturesque, the most roman- | 


tic of this republic, with the same melan- 
choly interest that animates a visit to 
Cartagena or Puerto Cabello. [am at the 
deathbed of an anachronism. The 
alluvium of decay and insolvency is swamp- 
ing the American half of the town. The 
dear old legendary French quarter is 


peopled by ghosts and only murmurous | 


with memories. Mud is oozing almost 
visibly inthe streets. Soon it will over- 


flow the sidewalks. Gloom and despon- 
dency, in like manner, overflow. the 
|people. Twenty years ago there was 


plenty of bustle, even though a good deal 
if it had a malignant motive. Fire bells 
screamed to wake the night. Patrols, arm- 
ed to the teeth, dashed around corners at 
ontervals. The sharp bark of the pistol 
fired deliverately to kill punctuated the 
|night’s traffic in every partof the town. 
Processions tramping noisily to the parish 
prison, or one or other of the hostile 
Legislatures, kept the streets lively in the 
daytime. Once or twice a week one could 
make sure of seeing somebody shot at in 


AN INVESTMENT 


That Wilt DOUGLE in Twelve Months 


_ PAYING DIVIDENDS APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
STOCK OF THE 


Ga-Ala. nvestment and Development Company, 


Capital Stock, $4,500,000. Shares, $10 each, full paid and subject 
to no Assessment, 








Hon. BENJ. F. BUTLER, of Massachusetts - - - = = President 
‘Hon. JAMES W. HYATT, Late Treasurer of U.S. - - = Treasurer 
DIRECTORS. 

Gen. Benj. F. Butier of Massachusetts. L. M. Sanford, Pres. Bank of New Castle of Ky. 
Hon. Logan H. Roots of Arkansas. | CO. W. Perkins, Cashier Mass. National Bank, Bos 

Hon. A. U. Wyman, ex-Treas. of U. S., of Neb. | ton, Mass. 
Hon. Jas. W. Hyatt, ex-Treas. of U. 8., of Conn. Geo. C. Schofield, Pres. N. Y. Contract Co. of New 
Thos. C. Smith, Pres. 17th Ward Bank, Brooklyn, York. 

N. Y. 





ADVISORY BOARD. 


Hon. John B. Gordon, ex-Governor of Georgia. 

Hon. Robert L. Taylor, ex-Governor of Tennessee. 

Hon. J. B. Foraker, ex-Governor of Ohio. 

Hon. Rich. H. Bright, ex-U. 8. Printer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. E. F. Mann, Supt. Concord & Montreal Rall- | 


E. se Cae. U. 8. Treasury, Washington. 





Henry Feuchtwagner, Member N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, New York. 

P. K. Roots, Cashier First National Bank, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

F. Y. Robertson, President First National Bank, 
Kearney, Neb. 


road of New Hampshire 


Hon. D C. Scoville, of New York, N. Y. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street, COpp. School St.) 
BOSTON, Mass. 


PLANT TREES 


AND VINES, IN CALIFORNIA, 
and grow in value while you sleep, 





1 are and keep on earning till 
bearing and pay your way out <f the 
We plant for you, and take the 
g g our pay_out of the crops, This guar- 
s good work No crops, no pay,—for us 
You own the land, so you are safe, too, 
war eek jor Jour years, can own 
snd with water rightand 540 fruit 
s, worth, when in bearing, several 
t ) secures ten acres and a smal! 
SLi twenty acres. 
can’t take your money weekly 
zanized for that purpose at present 
y be in future, The savings banks 
place for such small deposits. 
*, we couldn't afford to tie up 20 acres 
$2,509 now and $3,000 within a year, 
t of eleven dollars!—buat we'll do it for 
' vn and the same each year, with interest. 
for half as much, or five acres for one- 


$125.00. If you haven't the money 
at once to deposit in your own bank, 
will give ron the first choice of location 
1 are ready,—but the price may be higher 
2 Ifyou get in before the rise you may double 
money Very soon. 
av* made low figures to start business, and 
to raise them a8 soon as the rush comes, as 
unly willon our terms, First come, first 
i We own land from 1'¢ to 7 miles from ¢ 
. 2") popsinten, which has doubled in + 
earorso by the incoming of fruit-growers, and 
ni double again soon, Our first 4 five-acre lote 
ere within two miles of town, and twenty-three 
fthemar gone already. 
We don't care if a few people do make money on 
these first tracts. We own lots of land and have 
reanized for a permanent colonization agency to 
reak up the big ranches of California and cover 
‘sem with happy homes and garden farme, instead 
the sheep, cattle and jack rabbits of the hither- 
And we know very well that if we let a few 
~ople make fifty dollars an acre on the first tracts 
ve sell, they will give us much help hereafter. 
_Send for illustrated pamphlet concerning our 
ao of planting and eultivati on installments, 
California Fruits, such as isins, Figs. 
Pears, Plums, Prunes, Peaches, Apri- 
tots Nectarines, eto., etc. 
, Fortunes are being made in raising these 
n and in making bare land into ring 
bards or vineyards peving annually 10 per cent. 
on $1,000 per acre, and it would be only a wise and 
‘den’ thing foryou to do, if you now have health 
‘9G Income, to be putting some of the income 
where i* will “grow while you sleep,” and pay back a 
neome before you are old, And, in case you 
foe f your friends lose your health, it will also 
sive you a home; and that, too, in a climate 
“og no snowy winters, no frozen ground, no 
‘ander storms, no lightning, no malaria, and no 
corthroat diseases, but instead Oranges, Palms 
Peaches, ete.; some kinds of fruits and 
ee ery month in the year. 
\nd you make your fortune se¥limg California 
ws at high prices East, instead of spending a 
A» e buying only a taste once in a while. 
e fow would you like to own a little 
vate ranch in California yourseif?— 
snd are you willing to lay by enough to own it ? 


— wn you. 
ustrated pamphlet free to those who 
mean business, or who send us ad- 
f others likely to t our t ra, 
inosity-seekers only—must enclose ten 
ups. And the book is worth it for its 
facts, in spite of our advertisement in 
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tures and 
pages 
Howard and Wilson Colony Co. 


R.M. Witson, Pres. Gro, H. HowARD, Vice-Pres. 
F. M. PICKERING, Secretary. 


523 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
References, any Mercantile Agency. 


WALTER L. H. CELDERT 

_ Address, room 23,No. 34 School Street, Boston,) 

-.08t to go to California for his health, and 
select a colony tract to have planted as 











if the facts v 
vill ine ,* Dominal fee, to help out expenses. he 
gate and report truthfully for clients 
any ohn 8. ‘acts concerning the above colony, or 


bart of ce icee 2OS@ interested in investigating any 
call or 1 OTDia May find it to their advantage 
‘* Write at once, as above. 





SCHILTZ’s CELEBRATED 


MILWAUKEE BEER, 


esp ARNOLD'S 
‘ ENSRURG INDIA PALE ALE. 
red Kaiser, Pilsener, and Culmbach Beers, 


Tade and fame in wood and bottles, for the 


JOSEPH GAH™., 
New England Agent. 
fr Price List. 195 PURCHASE ST., 
‘ON. Telephone No. 054. 


70s, 


Sa 


the shadow of the Clay statue, which, by 
| the way, has looked down with unwinking | 
eyes on more fusillades than there are | 
|cobblestones in the banquette that un- 
| dulates around its base. 

For a little while iu the day, Canal | 
‘street would be lit up bythe vivid and | 
scornful beauty of the creole women, in | R 
whose dark te flashed the fire and pas-| Caeeaaees every em 


sion of their French and Spanish ancestry ; 4 
and the nen who made an avenue for PRESENT 

them and among whom they glided un§ 

stared at and uncommented upon like 1 THE STOCK 


PIVIDEND of nearly 7 percent. on 


veiled women of Pera or Stamboul, were 
of the unconquered 
race. 

But this is all changed. 
La Rue Canal. It is the Rue Cauaille. The 
creole men have dwindled to a bandful. 
The piercing eyes, the swart moustaches, | 
the lean, sinuous figures, the dark-browed, | pangpaNY have decided to offer to the public 
|small-footed boulevardiers who smoked Treasury Stock of the Company at $3.50 per share 
cigars like Spaniards, and shrugged and! 
grimaced like Frenchmen are nearly ex- 
tinct.. Here and there you see the survi- 
vors, their faces wrinkled and leathern, 
their moustaches snow white, their shaggy 
brows like bunches of cotton. They are as 
haughty and as arrogant as they were 
twenty years ago, perhaps even more de- 
flant. If I catch the regard of one of them, 
he gives me the old-time glare of contemp- 
tuous indifference, and the fire of it is none 
the less vivid because of the sunken cavern 
outof which it shoots. But he is poorer 


same dark, fierce, 








lots go at once to 
turing establishments in operation and its income 


short time. 





than he used to be, much poorer and much $7 will se 2 shares or 
feebler; and as the mud rises visibly in the 14 will 4 shares or 
streets and blots out the pavements, the| 35 wil 10 shares or 
tide of an Anglo-Saxon civilization is ris-| _ 70 will 20 shares or 
ing hourly to blot him out, and make him| 105 wil 30 sharas or 
nothing but a graceful, a romantic, anda| 210 will 60 shares or 600 
passionate reminiscence. Bea wil 

Chicago and her drummers now hold the | _525 will 
‘town. The trumpets of Chicago commerce | 1050 will 








(largely of Hebrew conformation) are 
blown aloud in the stateliest and most 
storied precincts of New Orleans. These 
pickets of the Windy City garrison the old 
Spanish fort at the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi, and before their chaff and chatter the 
old romantic ghosts vanish as if it were 
cockcrow. 

It is true that there still remains a 
nucleus of the quaint old Latin colony 
stored away like wine in the cooler and 
shadier heart of New Orleans. There are 
streets which never bear the brazen clangor 
of the Semite caravans from Illinois, and 
ancient houses of which the jalousies shut 
out with equal dignity and disgust the 
glare of the sun and the blaze of com- 
mercial enterprise. The mongrel tribes | —— —_——— 


ders payable to 


(Late Treasurer of 


10. Philadelphia Office, Room 944, 


and Plat of City, with Price Lis 


720, Insurance Exchange Building. 


s@80-page illustrated Prospectus of Tallapoosa, Stock Prospectus of Company, 
rf Por Bullding Lots, mailed free on application from 
Boston office of the Company, where all communications should be addressed. 


SUFFOLK TRUST COMPANY, Transfer Agents, 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINCIPAL absolutely secure under any circumstances. 

resent selling price, paid in April. 

PROBABILITY of much ba pe dividend in October, increasing rapidly thereafter. 
advance in intrinsic value and selling price of the stock itself. 


$3.50 PER SHARE 


wa, (OWLY A LIMITED AMOUNT OFFERED AT THIS PRICE, AND 
TO ADVANCE WITHOUT NOTICE, 


The Directors of the GEORGIA-ALABAMA INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


for a short time only, a limited amount of the 
(par value $10.00). 


This stock is fuil paid, and subject to no future assessments under any circumstances. 

Under the plan of the organization of the Company all receipts from the sale of the Treasury 
Stock of the Company now offered are expended at once forimproving and developing the property 
ofthe Company, increasing ita assets to the extent of the amount received. 

The entire properties of the Company being paid for in full, all the receipts from the sale of city 

the dividend fund of the Company, in addition to the earnings of its manufac- 


rom other sources 


The stock of the Company will not only earn gratifying aividends for the investor, but will in- 
crease rapidly in the market value, with the development of the Company’s property. 

Money invested in this stock is as safe as in the savings bank; will earn much larger Interest, and 
stock purchased at $3.50 per share now will certainly find ready purchasers at $5 per share in a 


The stock will be listed on both the New York and Boston consolidated stock exchanges. 

Orders for stocks will be filed as received,in any amount from one share upward, as it is desired 
to have as many small holders in al! sections of the country as possible, who will, by their interest 
in the Company, influence emigration to Tallapoosa, and advance the interests of the Company. 


$20 par value of stock. 
40 par value of stock. 


Checks for the April 
divid’nd,which includes 





100 par value of stock.\only earnings of the 
200 par value of stock: 


Manufacturing Estab- 


300 par value of stock. lishments owned by the 
par value of stock. Company, and receipts 
100 shares or 1000 par value of stock. from the sale of 
150 shares or 1500 par value of stock. Lots, were mailed from 
300 shares or 3000 par value of stock. April 1 ’ 


Address all applications for stock and prospectuses, and make checks, drafts or money or- 


HON. JAMES W. HYATT, 


Treas., Ga.-Ala. Investment and Development Co, 


ity 
to April 15: 


the United States.) 


Globe Building, 244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Offices, Tallapoosa, Haralson County, Ga. New York Offices, 11 Wall 
St., Rooms 31 and 42. Boston Offices, 244 Washington St., Rooms 8, 9 and 


Drexel Building. Chicago Office, Room 





that move up and down Canal street of an 

afternoon, are even now occasionally il- FACTS 
luminated by the exquisite complexions, -——- 

the ineffable eyes, the glorious hair, the 
marvellous grace of women of the decay- 
ing, almost extinguished aristocracy that 
immigrated two centuries ago from France 
and brought with it the haughtiness of an- 
cient blood. 


Moths will be entirely exterminated by 
the Heated Naphthalia Process of cleans- 
ing used by the Church Cleansing Co., 169 
Tremont street, Boston. 


The Silver State Investment and Mining 
Company of Denver, Colorado, of which 
Mr. Edw. M. Cheney of 28 State street is 
general manager, offers a safe and remun- 
erative investment. 





Tours Through the Yellowstone National 
Park. 


Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb apn-| d 
nounce two excursions through the Yellow-| Twenty-five years’ experience should 
stone National Park with July dates of de-| certainly perfect one In his profession. 
parture from the East. The first party will| Dr. Jack Kenison, the Chiropodist, of 266 
leave Boston July 16, and return after a| Washington street, has had twenty-five 
week’s round of that wonderful region. | years experience. 

The second party, which departs July 27, 1¢ there is any trouble with 

your eyes 
ee | py am thee te = ——_ | have them examined free of charge by Geo. 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway. Visite | > Tie ee 


will be made to many places of interest. | 4 
Descriptive circulars may be obtained by| Dr. P. Kenison’s chiropodist parlors at 





addressing Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 | 10 Temple Place are still under the compe- 
Washington street, opposite School street. | tent management of Dr. J. Parker Buntin. 





The travelling public will soon be turning 
Maine-ward. For those who intend to 
make a stop at Portland no more convenient 
hotel can be found in that city than the 
Merchants Exchange Hotel, on Temple 
street. 





Ladies of Massachu- 
setts have $29,000,000 on 
deposit in the savin 

banks of that state. 
These figures indicate 


~ THE 








the remarkable prosper 
ity of the single branch 
of the fair sex. The 
figures showing the 
large sales yearly of the 
G. O. Taylor Old Bour- 

bon, and G. O. Taylor} 

Pure Rye Whiskeys are 

also interesting, show- 

ing the popularity of 

these fine beve' » whose long age and rare 
purit are so widely and well known. Druggiste 
n sellthem. Our firm name is on the 
over the cork. CHESTER H,. 


UN- 





la and 
GRAVES & 8ON6, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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14 
NEW ‘KODAKS. 


‘You press the 
button: 


we do the rest. 





Seven New Styles and Sizes, 
All loaded with Transparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY. 


Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








A Wonderful Family. 
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Dr. the Great 


Sweet, 
Founder and Proprietor of Dr. Sweet's 
tarium and Medical Inatitute for the cure of 


Rene Surgeon, 
ani- 


the mostinveterate type of Chronic Disease, es- 
Lv med Lameness and diseases of the Bones and 
oints. 

Elegant Gymnasium § attached — Progressive 
Calisthenics—Competent Assistants. 

Send names of self and in-alid friends for free 
Medical Magazine and Examination Blanks. 

Apply personally if possible—No. 16 UNION 

Kk T., BOSTON, 





Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must ge te Bermuda. If 
ge ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le tor the consequences. But, 
doctor, I can afford _meither the 
time nor the money.” “* Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Coug 


or Sev ere Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another ) 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating preperties of the Hy-~ 

















ites which it contains, } 
ou will find it for sale at yous 
Dru ay but see you get 
° 1 SCOTT'S EMU BSION.” 





“ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED 


— BY <— 


The Eastern investment U0, 


17 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Capital 
subscribed, $1,300,000. Surplus, 
$152,000, 


This company has been in active operation 14 


years, has always paid regular dividends of 6 per 
cent. and is now paying 7 per cent. regularly. It 
events its funds only in improved real estate in 
Its securities have never 
or less than par and are now selling for 
Send for 


Eastern cities. 
wold 


08 per share until further notice. 
2 peste ulars. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


$3 to NEW YORK. 


Seats in Reclining Chair Car Free. 


Express trains leave Park Square stations daily, 
Sundays excepted, at 6.30 P. M., arriving at Ston- 
7 n at @.20 P. M.,and New York at 6.00 


ock next morning. 
° Tickets and staterooms secured at 207 Wash- 


i n and at werk Park Square, Boston. 
Teleph hon one No. 9588 Sq 


O. H. BRIGGS, 


MILLER 
Presi: Gen'l Pass. Agent. 


dent. 


‘a eo | existence ; 


| snarcoeare' Personal Appearance. 


| So little is known of pre Mtl are person- 

ally that many superstitions have become 
|current as to his appearance. The origin 
of one of these—that Shakespeare was 
| lame—is thus conjectured by Mr. Cargill in 
| his article on *‘Shakespeare as an Actor” in 
Scribner’s for May. 

So little is known of Shakespeare's per- 
| sonality that it were absurd to hazard ans 
|opinion with re spect to, at. least, his physi- 
le sal fitness for a nistrionic career. That he 
| was of a fair presence, and possessed of ap 
|}abundance of natural vigor, is a not un- 
reasonable assumption, especially when his 
| likeness, as represented in the Droeshout 
| copy, is studied fora little. Sucha picture 
|of the poet, as he is supposed to have ap- 
| peared in his twenty-ninth year, suggests a 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| physiogncmy which is happily in keeping 
| with the idea as to what the appearance o: 
| & gre at original writer should be. Ex 
ltraordinary force, mental and physical, 
strikes one as being the prominent feature 
|of tne man Shakespeare, indicated by the 
| Droeshout likeness: and thus, the authen- | 
ticity of his portrait being admitted, the | 


| popular ideal with regard to the personal 


appearance of the great dramatist is in no 
danger of ever being destroyed. 

lt may be taken for granted that his fit- | 
ness, so far as physique was concerned, was 
in every respect adequate to the circum- 
stances of the actor’s profession. The tra- 
dition that he was lame would, indeed, pre- | 
clude the possibility of his sustaining, with | 
such an infirmity, almost any character on | 
the stage. 
however, the faithful and tried servant of | 
Sir Rowland de Bois and, latterly, of his | 
cruel and unscrupulous son Oliver, in the | 
sylvan play ‘‘As You Like It 
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May 9, 18a) 
The Magazine of the Pacific, : — the features 
from Alaska to Mexico. FOR 1891 wn we 
Lm ticles 
ITs AIM 8 y the "picture es Ptetetng 
is to reflect all that {s best in the ures; also, the growth and om 


sibilities of the difts 
of the Coast, 
vestment and « 
9 2. Studies of th« 
conditions of the 
| 3. Descriptions of the y 

{ dustrial interests 


social and literary lifo of the re- 
gion; to describe ite commer. 
cial possibilities, to present Q 
interesting points of its histo 
to reflect its thought on the pol t 
tical and social problems of the { 






Discussions of the so 














day, and to > the —— + Sg - probleme of the phy 4 
istic tone of its literature; kee 1¢ Pacific Coast point at" 

ing it abreast with the intellectual progress of the . proceed of trontior tite ; lew 

country. The effort will be to present a Magazine Penta Onest nting, prospecting and lee en | 


equal in every particular to the Sezt eastern Maga- | 7. Accounts of miners’ and gold hunters’ lite 
zines, with an original western flavor. pioneer experiences. 

The reader in the Ea+t can obtaina more thorough insight into the possibilities for investment 
business on the Pacific Coast by a subscription to this Magazine than by many times the outils, 
other channels. To those who already have investments here, it should be invaluabk . 





In the character of Old Adam, |= 


— arenes MONTHLY, 420 hears sree Street, San ‘manta Cal, 


Subscription, $4.00 per year. Sample Copy, 25 cents. 


a a 


EX 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., New York. 


“RUSSELL'S 


Price 50 cts. 





eeerees “<5 WHITE DROPS for BABIES. 


submit itself for performance more readily 
by a lame actor. A frail and halting ily 
would have, in a measure, to be assumed 


weakly servant. 
from this very circumstance that the tradi- 
tion as to Shakespeare’s lameness origi- | 
nated? The drama of ‘*As You Like .t” 
became at once, on its appearance in 1599, | 
a favorite with the frequenters of the 
Globe Theatre, who, seeing Shakespeare in 
the pathetic part of Old Adam, limping 
| faithfully along after his new-found master, 

| Orlando—since Oliver had discarded him— | 
| might somehow have got the impression | 
ened the player himself was lame, and 
hence the tradition. 


Kidney troublesif taken in season are easily | 
cured with Johnson's Aaodyne Linimeut. Fac 


Miss Alcott’s Work. 


Somewhat tardily 
but very discerningiy, Miss Josephine| I 
Lazarus in the May Century speaks of the 
chief merit and the corresponding defect 
in her work. 

Strangely enough, in her works, which | 
are the counterpart of her life, her defect 
becomes a merit, and accounts for their 
phenomenal success. What was itin Miss 
Alcott’s books that surprised and delighted 
the children of ascore of years ago, and 
| that still holds its charm for the childhood 
of to-day? Wasita new world that she 
discovered—a fairy-land of imagination 
and romance, peopled by heroes aad en- 
chanted beings? Far fromit. It was the 
| literal, homespun, child’s world of to-day; 
jthe common air and _ skies, the com- 
mon life of every New England boy 
and girl, such as she knew it; the daily 
joys and cares, the games and romps and 





memory and experience. 

Whether or not the picture, so true to 
the life, as she had lived it, will remain 
true and vital for all times cannot now be 
determined. For the literature of children 
no less than for our own, a higher gift 
may be needed; more finish, and less of the 
| ‘rough- -and-ready’ of every-day habit and 





above all, perhaps a larger 
|generalization and suggestion, and the 


| touch of things unseen as well as things 
| familiar. 





SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. 







_ Pare Insurance wit ithout | ‘invest. 
ment, A Specialty by the Provi- 
dent Savi Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 
0. H, & W. A. BUCKL 
RAG tng ay 


* Devonssias 





This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, 
| ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of 


by any player essaying the part of the old, | Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 
Might it not have been j all other diseases incident to TEKTHING CHILDREN! 


Handsome Home and Fashion Monthly 


In order to introduce our lots to the public and not pay out a fortune in advertising 
we have decided to send you the above desirable publication and a Warranty Deed 


that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It regu 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and ‘gives new life and vigor to the whole systen 
without any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 


of alot 


brated for its life extending and health giving qualities. 
Leon, as the “Water o1 Life.’ 
For $5.00, we send you THE TOILETTES, a warranty deed for a lot and a return trip from 


|New Jersey, 


It is some three years now since Miss 
leott died, dint ime s bee Remember, the Handsome TOILETTES{one year and a free and clear title to a lot. NO OTHER 
ce tee a —_ mere gy ne Tees Das Seem COST. We warrant the lots to be full city lots, high and beautiful. Im-the-Pines, 1 ow greatly cel 


and re 
It is far superior t any ve 


It will prevent conv: 


Isions, 80 Hable a 


=a SOLD RW ATLsIas 


THE TOILETTES. 


DRUGGISTS. 8 


25x 125 in that Beautiful Algeria Heights, in the Great Pine Belt of 


FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


Pure water known as Prince l'once de 





New York to Pine View and return over the famous Cential Railroad of New Jersey. wiih the bow 
privilege of visiting LAK EWOuD, the nearby famons resort and Grand Old BARNEGAT Ita) may 


For $10.00, this ticket wit! be for a return trip from Boston to Pine View anid return witha 


ind 


privileges, also stopping in New York. : 
The Great Pine Belt of New Jersey needis no recommends from us. A visit there is sure to please sout 
and inierest you; once interested, you become a joint owner with us and secure a handsome returt ern, 
for yourmoney. For maps, circulars, etc., send stamp. Sample copies 20cts., which can be deducte fe 


from order. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., Limited, §*: 


Address, extr 


nt) 
SOUT 


198 peneeey. New York. and 


—e — - — Wat 


GREENWOOD ’S | od 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER §:: 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 8°, 
9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. wee 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 


Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. Caen 


CORNS. 


JACK KENISON, Chiro 
| macr five years with Dr. P. 
a room at 266 
next door to Journal office, for business ment 
re": he will attend personally, from 8 A. M. till 


61 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASs. W re 


SERVICE. 


. Ww : iftw — ac simile at short Tega! 
jolly companions—all the actuality and de- | Stenoeraphic Work of all Kinds. — | notice, by onr Patent Duplicating Process. Bot Mill reo 
tail of familiar and accustomed things : Stenographers Furnished. | ne and Money saved. MSS. copied in specially are 
which children love. For children are “°?7™* ¥'™ omens ~ ‘tas 11 sete, hs, | Re eh ROR Saeed and prepared fur mae pred 

. Specifications, Legal Documents, MSS., &c, desk use. Good spelling, correct punctuation ane 
prea amet a delight in the marv elous | ssactune Dictation # Specialty. | neat work guaranteed. All mail and express or- bavig 
simply because for them the marvelous is Operator and Machine Furnished, | ¢T8 prepaid; all MSS. while in our hands kept comn 
| no less real than the commonplace, and is envelopes ard Special Cireular Work. | securely in Fire Proot Safe. babit 
|accepted just as unconditionally. Miss Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. | PHONOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE, orga: 
Alcott met the children on their own plane, | stenographic and Typewriting Supplies. m . pay i Bn moe ae aga Machine plas So 

realy ~ > - . ome ‘ oO c a es r ze 
gravely discussed their problems, and Stenographic Clerks Furnished. | parties to dictate into agin ent I will collect cylinders Muy 
adoptea their point of view, drawing | Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent. | as often as necessary and deliver the Type Written trap te] 
in no wise upon her invention or im- Stenographic Literature of afl Kinds. | ee Sree). oeaey Sr mating : A ii Toad 
agination but upon the facts of her own a 2505. Fire Proof Safe. Quite 


— — en mot 


BROWN, RILEY & CO, fF: 


A. L. BROWN, W.J. RILEY, 


MASSACE 


E. M. DONNELLY, Gain of Hotel Few 
I. ANDRESEN paoceseans of Dr. M. J. Clath 
Winter Street, 
‘fice Hours, 9 nz m’, to6 p. 





st, for the last 
enison, has opened 
Washington St.. cor. Water, 
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iy er lal Investment ad 
Mining. Company, 


ATED UNDER THE LAWS | 
oF COLORADO. 





| south of Colombia. It is the capital of 
| the wreat state of Bauca, has long beena 
| city of no little* commercial consequence, 
‘and boasts of a cathedral and sueh other 
| public buildings as are inseparable from a 
South American town of 20,000 inhabhit- 
ants. 





INCORPOR 


A Safe Investment. 


There is nothing in the history of this 
country more remarkable than the process 


me Office 17 Tabor Block, Denver, Col. of development that is now going on in 
os a some of the Southern States, including 
mes way tranenein® Ginieunaies ne Geergia, Alabama, Tennessee and Texas. 
N = aos ; and furnishes to i | Millions aes millions of dollars are being 

. ament ¢ —— j} invested in Southern enterprises by North- 
" grt cinss mining investments, for large or email | ern capitalists, and the somaven are so enor- 
smounts of Capital: mous as to be almost incredible; but the 

ren i offers for selection shares of stock in ap-| facts and figures in regard to them are so 
rei © mpanies, or interests in Gold | well established as to be beyond dispute. 
ind Silve properties, certain to yield | Take, for instance, the Elyton Land Com- 

nd of ; rns and to largely and rapidly increase in |pany of Birmingham, Ala., which has been 
= j Pay ing out dividends at the rate of $1,000,- 
. ts NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 000 per annum on an original investment of 

only $100,000. 
ys State Street, Moom 23, Boston, Mass.| *Conservative financiers, who have looked 
Cal ruil particulars on application. over the ground, have said that still more 





; remarkable results will be arrived at by the 
[undertaking of the Georgia-Alabama In- 
| Vestment and Development Company at 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 
| Its affairs are notinthe hands of boom- 
ers who have done so much to injure the 
South, but in the hands of some of the 
foremost financiers and business men of 
j the country. There is no doubt but this is 
one of the best and safest money-making 
, undertakings now offered to the investor. 
| Readers of this paper who have money to 
j invest are strongly advised to secure some 
| of the stock of this company without delay. 
|} Itis absolutely as safe as United States 
government bonds, and will pay as much 
interest at once 
| Boston offices of the company, rooms 8, 


| 


EDW. M. CHENEY, Gen’! Manager. 





A New Field for Expl°ration. 





Weare hearing much just now of South 
yerica as a promising fleld for the ex- 

sonof our trade. It seems to be an 
wally promising one for exp oration. A 
rin Goldth waite’s Geographical Maga- 
describes the opportunities, 
second only to those in Africa, that it offers 
for valuable and adventurous geographical 
research. 

There are portions of South America 
which areunknown and inaccessible, but 





thr 
Lous 


- explorers of unquestionable ability and | 9 and 10 Globe building.—[{ Financial Times, 
o any verscity have let in floods of light upon | New York, N. Y., March, 1891. 

regions which the public is prone to believe 
and have never been trodden by any save the! A noble gift tothe world, Dr. Johnson left in 
ies savage Indian. — maps of South | Johnson's Anodyne Liniment. Many bless him. 
regu America show at a glance what is known} 
wen Sek b, aus anion | A Mohammedan at Worship. 


lines of rivers, for example, are plutted 
from the mathematical observations of com- 
etent travelers. The dotted lines indicate 
wppositional courses. The accuracy of 
we waps is astonishing. Ina distance 
{stousand miles on the upper Amazon 
only 


| I knowof po religious spectacle more 
| impressive, says Mr. Hopkinson Smith in 
|} the May Century, than that of a barefoot- 
ed Turk standing erect on his prayer-rug 
with his face towards Mecca and his eyes 


thee exist y about a dozen trifling | looking straight into the eyes of his God. 
enr, such as a little town placed on the| It is not a duty with him, nora formality, 

wnog side of a river, a secondary channel nor the maintenance of a time honored 

‘ mistaken for the main channel around an! custom. It is his very life. Watch him 


and, and a river emptying into the Ama-jas he enters this wretched interior of 


; mat the middle of a big bend instead of | Bania-bashie, with its scaling and crumb- 
rtising wits end. The had 


t town once stood) ling walls, and its broken windows, 
Deed where represented on the map, but being | through which the doves fly in and out. 
3elt of mrsed had been rebuilt across the river; 


| Outside, at the trickling fountain, he has 
si as the river is sabject to rapid changes | washed his feet and face and hands, 
owing to the erosion of its banks, it is|ing his throat and smoothing his beard 
pesible that the other errors would,|with his wet fingers. He is a rough, 
ipou investigation, prove correct according | broad shouldered, poorly clad man in fez 
w the latest observations available at the | and skirt, his waist girt witha wide sash 
ise of publication of the map. lragged and torn. He is-perhaps a ‘‘ham- 
4 few suggestions will show where and | mal,” a man who carries great weights on 
bow the love of exploration and adventure his back—a human beast of burden. His 
may be gratified with profit to the explorer | load, whatever it may be, is outside in the 
sat the world. Eastern, western and'court. His hourly task is his daily bread; 
southern Peru are well known. So is west- | but he has heard the shriil cry from the 
=. middie and the more important portions | minaret up against the sky, and stops 
of eastern Ecuador; all of Bolivia,except the | instantly to obey. 
{ireme northern part; all of Colombia, | He enters the sacred building with his 
ae the southeastern portion; all of|shoesin his hands. These he leaves at 
"enezuela, except the southwestern and | the edge of the mat. Now he is on holy 
soesheastern corners; the whole of British | ground. Advancing slowly, he halts half 
ind French Guiana; all of Brazil, except | way across the floor, and then stands erect. 
Mat portion north of the Amazon between Before him is a blank wall; beyond it the 
a Rio Negro and the Rio Paru. While | tomb of the prophet. For a moment he 
_— are many extensive areas in the/|is perfectly still, his eyes closed, his lips 
‘er Portions of these countries which | motionless. Itisas if he stood in the 


bath- 
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BLAINE 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 


GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 
WHERE COMMERCE MOVES 


WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 


Send to the undersigned for maps and pamphlets which 

inform you about Blaine, Puget Sound and the new state 
of W ashington, Blaine the future Metropolis. Popu 
lation, 1889, 75; 1890, 2100. Complete system of electric 
ights; water works ten miles; twelve foot sidewalks; six 
miles graded streets; jhas best land-locked harbor on 
Puget Sound. Four greatest trans-continental Rallways* 
The Canadian Pacific and Great Northern Railways are 
just completed here. The Northern Pacific is only 15 
miles away and the Union Pacific is coming as fast as 
men and money can build. Now is the time to buy lots 
and blocks end realize on the great rise in values, 

Weare the largest owners. lots range from $75 to 
$1500. Lots five to ten blocks from water front, $75 and 
$100; choice, $100 to $250. Terms, One-third down; 
balance, One vear, in equal monthly payments. You get 
xactly the same terms as given at our offices here and in 
Blaine By remitting ten dollars by draft, registered 
letter or telegraph, we will select for you the best unsold 
lots. ! 

KEPERENCES: Every bank and business firm tn Seattle; 
Washington National Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi- 
dent and Ex-Assistant U. 8. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
Reality and Banking Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 
Semple, Seattle; First National Bank; Blaine National 
Bank and Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington.4 





Address 


New England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
[a Block, SEATYLE, 
‘ 

AMPHLITS, Books, I!lustrated Cata 
| @ logues, Price-Lists, and Law I’rinting 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies 

Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 

OTR, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 

Trade Announcements, Dance Orders. 

HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 

N the highest style of the art, with the 
I finest stock, inks, and materials. You 

EVER will regret having your Printing 

done—neatly, promptly.correctly + by 


‘GEE0.E. CROSBY & CO., Boston 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin 
cH” Take Elevator to Room 14, 


WASH. 


BOYLSTON ST. RENUMBERED. 
No. 158, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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at 
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we only indifferently known, the informa-|antechamber of Heaven, awaiting rccogui- 
epee hand concerning them is sufficient | tion. Then his face lights up. He has 
“ a possible very accurate reasoning | been seen. ‘The next instant he 
sanding the means of developing their| knees, and, stretching out 


nije at short 


his 


hands, 
" s. “= > Pheir general physical aspects | prostrates himself, his forehead pressed 
tor publi ‘ecomprehended ; we know their natural|to the floor. This solitary service con- 
7 L 4 products the | : r . 
tuation and s, the number and extent of their |tinues for an hour. The man stands erect 
express OT- 


—— rivers, the ordinary facilities for | one moment, ,with a movement as if he 
remap pe character of their in- | said, “Command me; I am here.” The 
erganized <a presence or absence of | next moment he is prostrate in obedience. 
Southern” ” Gaon | Then he backs slowly out, and, noiseless, 
Eeasdo Colombia and northern | regains ,his shoes, bends his back to his 
“ _ however, offer a rare field for |burden, and keeps on his way, his face 
ry ap exploration. Although a mule , having lost all its tired, hunted look. 
© been in use between Popayan and | 
0 for over 200 years, our knowledge : 
ae —" is most obscure. It has lain | : Lucas Country, j 
landlocked. * hee of ordinary travelers ; | FRANK J. CHENKY makes oath that he is 
ye » it has preserved its secrets of | the senior of partner of the firm of F. J. 
te — of mineral riches and roman- | CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
- 4tndscapes, unbroken to the present |of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 


hands kept 


NGE. 
{ ne 








STATE OF OnIO, Crry oF TOLEDO, ) 






’ far 

RS, pare destined to assume importance | and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
Mitveda geno links in that system of | HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 

ARE. dream of hich will eventually make the | case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
shall 4 Pan-American Railroad a fact, | the use of HALL’s CaTaRRH CURE. 

Baltimore ivereed” left only this space to be FRANK J. CHENEY. 

and ne 4 A knowledge of its topography | Sworn to before me and subscribed in 

- y. Cotton Ot Talae urces would be of the utmost | my presence, this 6th day of December, A. 


_ 4t is ajourmey which couli © be | D. 1886. 
Rade ing single summer. 


*y way of P The route lies; ,.-*— A. W. GLEASON, 
the Wester ‘nama, and Buenaventura on SEAL 
nil towarg coast of Colombia; thence by | ‘—— Notary Public. 
' Western ra the mountains, and acrossthe | Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
0 Cay nge to Cali, in the valley of th: (and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
Flowet) Péting Ca. Mule trains are constantly |sarfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
om Clark, 3 Popaya back and forth from Cali. to | monials, free. 
nae head of Which latter town is near the | F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


the Cauca valley in the extreme | j@™Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


is on his | 


THE KENDAL, Latest Style Hat in Boston. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 


Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umorellas, Custom Shirte, 
Ties, Underwear, Etc. 


ARTISTIC 











PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


| Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
| from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
| tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PewinvROvAL Picis 


Original uine. 
Sare, slways reliable.Laoies ask Druggist 
for Chichester’s English Brand in 
Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 
blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse dan- 
erous bstitutt and imi At 
Bruggiste, or send 4e. in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timouials and “Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 
return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 
ChichesterChemical Co., Madison Square, 
Sold by all Local Druggists. Philada., Pa. 
| WE WANT A 


DETECTIVE | was ’e very 


locality to act as Private Detective under our 
| instructions. Send i for particulars. 
| WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, Box 787, 
‘ Washington, lowa. 
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ANoOpYNE 


LINIMENT 


\KE ANY O T ' 
‘4 permmstat tn EXTERNAL use, ER 
Originated by an Old Family Physician in 1810 


Pos tively cures Diptheria, Crow Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, houmatism, Hoarseness, 
Coughs, Whooping Cough, Catarrh. Cholera Mor- 
bu Dia rhea, Sciatica, Lame Back and Soreness in 
Body or Limbs, Stops inflammation in € ate, rns. 
and Bruises. Relieves all Cramps ar.d Chills like 
magic. Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cts. 6 bottles, $2. 
Express paid. LS JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


The United States Savings Bank 


PAID-IN CAPITAL, $261,000. 


Issues Interest-beuring Certificates of Deposit at 
Following Rates, Subject to Change: 
Six Months, 5 Per Cent. 
One Vear, 6 Per Cent. 
4 Per Cent Per Annum on Savings Funds. 
Deals in Municipal Bonds and Other High-Grade 
Paper. 

Calls the attention of investors to its GUARANTEED 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, running three or five 
years, netting 6 per cent and 61-2 per cent per annum. 

ayable semi-annually. Not being exclusively en aged 
fh this branch of business, its securities are selected with 
especial care, thus insuring its patrons against loss or 
delays in receiving prompt returns. Correspondence 
solicited and references given upon application. 

vu. Cc. NOX, President. 











NW. CROCKER & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS 











OF 


Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 
Derby Hats. 
Also SILK HATS 
made over, and 
all kinds fof 
Jobbing. 


35 Province Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 


T have a positive remedy for the above disease; 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
| a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. Cry 181 Pearl St., N. We 


S. SEVERY. 


—" ELORIST, 
534 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haada large and choice as- 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph poomptty fillle 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those ol an oth 
Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. 


~ FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
| TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
| Py Albany. 
8 8 o M. EXPRESS, PARLOR (AR fo 
‘ TOY. 
1 30 ALM. ACCOMMCYATION for Troy and 
1 ‘ Asay. Parlor cur to Troy. 
8 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ort 
| Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
| Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
' Bu 
., x 
HAFNESS,, 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of? om 
20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments lh ive* 


ffalo. 
| ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
failed. Howthe difficulty is reached and the cause re- 


| 
| 
| 

















J. BR. WATSON Gen’! Poss. Agent. 
| Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide ra u- 
moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 


testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed nee. 
ipDr. A. FONTAINE, 44 West I4th St.,N,Y¥ 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. | 


ai 


Baking 
coos POWder 


| 


| 


eh) 


At this season of the year the question that is receiving the most attention from the | 
general public, is where to spend the summer. 
year to year and some of those which were exceedingly attractive but a short time ago} 
have now lost many of their pleasant features. 
lized by the smart set, and are so much given over to the dictates of extreme fashion as | 


Summer resorts undergo a change from 


| 
| 
“a 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
| 
| 


It may be that they have been monopo 
no longer to be comfortable. Orit may be—as is the case with nearly all resorts in| 
the vicinity of large cities—that they have attracted a transient class of visitors who | 
have entirely destroyed the atmosphere of quiet and restfulness, which are the first re- 
quisites of a satisfactory summer home. 

A place that is not open to either of these objections and which perhaps more than 
any other spot in New England presents every attraction to the summer guest, is 
beautiful Lake Memphremagog. Its position in the northern front of Vermont removes 
it sufficiently from the large citles to avoid the large daily excursions which have be 
come a feature of nearer resorts; and yet Lake Memphremagog is easily accessible from 
Boston, and all the other large New Englane cities. The natural scenery of this re- 
sort is exquisite, and nothing in the lake region of Scotland, and indeed, in Switzerland, 
is more magnificent. A beautiful sheet of water nearly 35 miles long with irregular and 
indented shores, and with innumerable islands, with billy and even mountainous sur- 
roundings, it is an ideal spot fora summer home. Perhaps the most beautiful part of 
the lake is the headland known as Owl’s Head, which is but faintly represented in the 
picture above. Here is situated the most famous and most popular hotel of the region, 
the Owl’s Head Mountain House. It is a large structure accommodating over a hundred 
guests, and fitted with the appointments of a city hotel, such as hot and cold water on 
every floor. The table is unsurpassed in its excellence, the vegetables and meats all 
being produced right at home and being therefore constantly fresh. Large grounds in- 
cluding 1500 acres surround the house affording every facility for tennis, croquet, and 
bowling. There is besides every opportunity for boating; not only sailboats and row- 
boats being in excellent supply, but a steamboat alwuys at the service of the guests, 
The people who make the Owl’s Head Mountain House their home, are of that sensible 
class, who go there for rest and enjoyment and not for a simple repetition of the dress 
parades of winter. 


PAERSUL UNCERTAINTY. NOT THAT KIND OF SWEETS. 
| 


‘It’s a great deal easier to write a poem | 


‘Them chops was good, mum,” sai > 
to the first snow-storm than to -the last,” ' 7 p Saee te 


jtramp. ‘But Lallus likes t is f 
remarked the poet. ‘*Why is that?” asked | 9 Yer ain't got lage tg re 
the friend. ‘‘Because,” replied the poet, | yer?” ° ahaa 
‘‘you are never certain that the last storm)” «J have cakes of soap.” 
is the last. "—[Munsey’s Weekly | ‘Thank yer hearty mum. 


CLEANSING. | _ 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken | 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. | 
No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. | 


But I 





—[ Brooklyn Life. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
use by mothers for their children teething. It 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, abays all 
pain cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 
Niarrhea. B5c.a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the worki. Be sure and ask for Mr RS 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP ” 


| 
never 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


BELLS. STEAM HEAT 
Telephone 845. 


ELECTRIC 


Merchants Exchange Hotel 


Temple St., Por.land, Me. 


Most central location in the city Convenient to 


to all Horse Cars. 


GEORGE EF. WATSON, Proprietor. 


Oculists’ Prescriptions a Specialty. 


A. J. LANDRY & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 


No. 231 Washington Street, 


Opp. Daily Globe Bullding. 


We make a liberal discount on all prescriptions 


sent from Massachusetts General Hospital | 
and kye and Far Infirmary. 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new Autti 
of fine, medium and low cost Wall 
Papers 10 per cent. lower than | 
any other store in Boston. 


T.F. SWAN, | 
CORNHILL, 


First Door trom Washington Street, 


} 


| 
| 


1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them | 
for Atime and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI. | 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS alifelongstudy. [| 
warrant my remedy to cure “" worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reaso.. for not now receiving & 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
4. G. ROOT, M,. C., 183 Pearl St.. N. V- 


we MINARD'S LINIMENT === 


Whatever the cause—.cit BURN or BRUISES | 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be} 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, | 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing | 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- | 
men,remember thename: MINARD’S LINI-| 
MENT. j 

Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug | 
a Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, | 


PIANOS, BICY- 
CLES, BOOKs, 


GIVEN « 
® RWAY = 


Send 10cents in Stamps for Sample 


| 


Copy of Gotpruwarre’s GrocrapH- | - 


1caL MaGazineE with Premium Offers, 
108 & 110 Duane Street, New York. 
Endorsed by th 


¢ entire Press of America, 

a te } 

WANTED— Agents to obtain subseri*o~: | 

for the COMMONWB.LTH. Address c- 

Commonwealth Pxb. Co., 25 Brom? | 
n. 


ASSETS 


| new metal never before published 


| Lord’s Prayer engraved, wort) 


NEW ENGLAND WUTUM 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dec. 31, 18900... 


$21,102.654% 
LIABILITIES.. 


19,072, 124% 
$2,020 3a ‘ 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT ,; 
ssued atthe old life rate preni 
Annual Cash (istributior 
policies. 
Every policy has endoraed ther: 
render and paid 7 insurance values to w 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts s 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any ag 
pplication to the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
VM. B. TURNER, Aast.-See 


GRIFFITH'S C0. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Stree! 


All the new and improved Troy ma 
us to execute every description of | 
in a most satisfactory manner. 
OUR SPECIALTY : 

SHIRTs, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADIS 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKHPTS, hv 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equa! to ne 

carpet-beating and naphtha cleans‘ng 
Senc postal for team to cal Uy 

40 Brancr «ffices located throug 

proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and 
Send all orders to 


Griffith's Steam Laundry ©, 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 2531-2. 


war 


t é 
Dor 


WATER. Bll 


- ANI _ 

ROACHES. 
Clear them ovit wi 
EX TEKMINATOR 
No dust. No trow ¢ se 
Satisfaction guarantecs™ 
money refunded. %* + 
mall, 60c. 

BARNARP 4 co 


7 Temple Place. 


ALUMINUM AGE! * 


Mechanical Journal of valuable ir 
the latest news about Alumint 
facture. Very interesting experi 


1 Newport, 
A Scient 
mation. 4 
i its Maca 
ents ¥ 
Bright, cles’ 
crisp articles of great interest to al! peop'< 
ally, professionally and commercia!'y, nT 
accordance with a high mora) st pe : 
“Aluminum Age” is one of the few d°" 
very large circulation. Fifty cents 4 yee 
ing a pure Aluminum Coined Souve 


+} ts wel 


gold. 


THE COMMONWEALTE 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stané 


It will be placed on sale at News 


by request. Address, 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTS: 3 
25 Bromfield St-, B* 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under 


HE CRAWFORL 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


United States Hotel; No. 3 


Square; No. 45 Green St.; No.'56 Main St. (Charlestown Disi"® 


No. 2164 Washington St. (Roxbury District. 





